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Solving the Problems of Mechanical Agriculture 
lummus Super-Jet Cleaner Cleans Lint by Air 


Removes Motes and Groups of Immature fibers 
which are the Chief Cause of Neps when subdi- 
vided and blended into the cotton. Removes Grass, 
Vines, and Green Leaf in large pieces. 


e Easy and Quick to Install in Any Gin 
e Requires No extra operator 
e More effective than excessive over- 


head machinery. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Dallas, Texas Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 














». 6. 6. OIL FIRED HEATER 





A Completely Self-Contained Unit 





A dependable and economical means of heating air for the drying 
of cotton. It will burn practically all grades of free flowing oils, not 
heavier than 24 degrees BAUME that do not require heating. 

The C. G. C. Heater is mounted on a steel frame and comes ready 
to install. The Burner Unit is supplied completely assembled and fac- 
tory tested. Capacity 2,000,000 B.T.U. per hour. 

Electrical power of approximately 2 K. W. capacity is required for 
the unit. 

The Burner Unit cannot be started unless hot air fan is operating. 
If hot air fan is stopped for any reason er an electrical power failure 
cecurs, the Burner Unit automatically shuts off. 
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This Enterprise Foots Press paid for 
itself in just one season... 


+ plus a 13,050 Profit 


The Enterprise PF-7 Foots Press is one of 
the most important innovations in the vege- 
table oil processing industry in many years. 
Installations of this specially designed and 
engineered equipment have proved remark- 
able savings in two ways: it substantially 
reduces foots oil content, bringing it from 50 
to 60% down to approximately 154; and it 
also increases tonnages by 6 to 8% through 


Expellers or Screw Presses. Increased plant 
capacity is accomplished at relatively low 
cost, providing greatly improved operating 
methods that result in high profit produc- 
tion. Compact and easily installed, the En- 
terprise Foots Press is readily adaptable to 
cottonseed, flaxseed or soybean plants. Write 
for full information today, or call your near- 
est. Enterprise Process Machinery office. 


ENTERPRISE ENGINE & MACHINERY CO. 


Process Machinery 
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Cotton a, Tricks 


for 1 


a research scientist, using new skills and 


intricate new equipment, is making cotton do 
all sorts of amazing tricks. 
His research is making cotton fabrics that 
that resist heat, 
that have the 


will stay dry in the rain... 
wrinkling and shrinkage . . . 
brilliant luster demanded by expensive fashions 

. that have the strength for heavy duty use. 
The scientist and King Cotton are working to- 
gether to adapt nature’s nearly perfect fiber to 
steadily widening usage. 

Many fields of research — both government 
and privately sponsored — have been explored 
in an effort to make better cotton products and 
find new uses for votton. In the laboratory, the 
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ATLANTA e 


he Scientist 


emphasis is on analyzing and studying the cot- 
ton fiber itself. Next comes research in process- 
ing the fiber to obtain improved yarns and 
fabrics. Then, marketing experts take over to 
complement the scientist’s role. 

Success of this research depends on two 
factors — a periodic critical review by qualified 
research authorities, and the dissemination of 
all information to the industry so that theoreti- 
cal findings may be given practical application. 
To serve these ends, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, as spokesman for the entire industry, an- 
nually conducts its Cotton Research Clinic, an 
important part of an overall program designed 
to help cotton and the 13 million people who 
depend on it for a livelihood. 
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Cooks 
prefer... 


FAMED throughout 
the nation as fine cooks, 
more Southern home- 
makers continue to 
choose Swift’s Jewel 
shortening for better 
baking and frying. 

Careful and scienti- 
fic blending of choice 
ingredients to meet the 
rigid standards of 
Swift’s laboratories 
results in a pro. 
duct of outstanding 
performance. 

It’s easy to under- 
stand why Jewel is a 
favorite in the South. 
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The middle of February may seem a on 

like a most inopportune time to pub- scene 
lish a Spring picture, but we couldn’t 
resist the impulse to bring a little sun- 
shine into the lives of many people in 
the South who, two weeks ago, were 
facing one of the worst periods of 
cold weather they ever experienced. 
Right now, at this writing, weather 
in Dallas has a springlike quality. To- 
morrow we may be checking the radi- 
ator of the old bus and wondering, all 
over again, whether we shall ever see 
the end of Winter. 


Photo by A. Devaney 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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BSECTICIDES 


® Colorado .44 Aldrin and Combinations. 
%® Colorado .44 Toxaphene and Combinations. 
%& Colorado .44 Parathion 
%& 153 Colorado .44 Insecticides for every 
use in cotton. 
%& Colorado .44 25% Emulsifiable DDT 
%& Chlordane, and Chlordane and DDT 
Combinations Chemical Corporation of Colo 
® Special blends and mixtures to fit your bai Cae sass 


specifications. Tell us how we can improve cotton by specifying 
Colorado .44 insecticides. 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION OF COLO. + 1592 W. 12TH ST. * DENVER, COLO. ae 
Address 


City 
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~ You will Want to Use These 


FREE SALES AIDS 


tie in with the industry-wide campaign to 1) help get all the planting seed treated this 
get all cotton seed treated. year. 


0 help your growers, your community, and 
build business for yourself (both in seed your country meet the needs for cotton in 
treating and in a better crop to gin) and 1951. 

give your industry a needed boost. 


15-minutes. 


for your own radio ze Suitable for 
advertising. Four 1- : Za radio interview. 
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Size 342" x 6%". Use . 

them in yourinvoices and i for your own newspaper 

out-going mail. ey ads. Sizes 2 columns x 6", 
1 column x 6”. 


Chp this coypon MW and get these Free Sales Aide 
DU PONT COMPANY, SEMESAN SECTION, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


| want to help get all the cotton seed treated this season so 
please send me the advertising materials I’ve indicated: 


[] Full set; send the works [ | Booklets only——__ 


[| Posters only ——— [| Ad Mats only____ 


[] Streamers only Radio Announcements 
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[ ] 15-Minute Radio Script 
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Ginning 


Methods 


By FRANCIS L. GERDES 


In Charge, Stoneville Cotton Laboratory, 
Research and Testing Division, USDA 


IN THIS PAPER, read at the Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association convention held 
Feb. 1-2 at Oklahoma City, Mr. Gerdes dis- 
cusses the technology and economics of 
modern ginning methods and fiber and 
spinning quality elements of significance to 
spinners from the standpoint of ginning. 
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URING THE LAST 2 or 3 years, much has been said 

and written about modern ginning methods—both pro 

and con—with respect to their effects on fiber and spin- 

ning quality and returns to growers. Thus, considera- 
tion of the subject of technology and economics of modern 
ginning methods is of a timely nature. Before going into this 
subject, however, it appears desirable to devote a little time to 
a discussion of fiber and spinning quality elements of signif- 
icance to spinners from the standpoint of ginning. 

Until recently, the average cotton ginner was conversant 
mainly with such broad gin damage terms as “gin cuts,” “seedy 
cotton,” and “shaly cotton.” He now hears a great deal about 
“neps” as being associated with bad ginning practices, together 
with “soft” or “poor-character” cotton. In the parlance of gin- 
ners, such terms as tensile strength, fiber length uniformity, 
and neppiness have become familiar because they indicate im- 
portant elements of quality that control spinning value in so 
far as the ginner is concerned. 

Neps have been defined as small knots of tangled cotton 
fiber.' Their formation is the result of manipulation and, con- 
sequently, they are not found in unpicked cotton. But they do 
occur in varying numbers in ginned lint and in all the products 
of the processes through which the raw cotton passes in the 
manufacturing of yarn. 

The occurrence of neps in any abundance in yarn and, con- 
sequently, in the cloth manufactured from it is considered a 
serious problem in quality. Neps detract from the general 
evenness of the yarn and appear as specks or irregular places 
in the woven fabric. If the cloth is to be dyed the neps present 
an additional and more serious problem. Most neps are com- 
posed entirely of thin-walled fibers, or at least they contain 
some of such fibers. Thin-walled fibers absorb less dye than 
do those that are thick-walled; consequently, neps appear in 
certain types of dyed cloth as light specks against the sur- 
rounding darker background. Such cloth is consid>red very 
inferior in quality to that of evenly dyed fabrics. Other nep- 
like structures may be caused by seed-coat fragments being 
chipped in the ginning process with tuffs of fiber still attached 
to them. Also, small particles of thin-walled fibers in whole 
motes or crushed motes that escape the ginning processes have 
a tendency to produce yarn and fabric imperfections somewhat 
similar to those associated with neps or tangled fiber masses. 

Neps that are closely incorporated in the yarn produce 

Pearscn, N. L.: Neps in Cotton Yarns as Relate 


4d to Varietv, Location 
and Season of Growth. U.S. Dept. Agr. Tech. Bul. 878, i8 1 
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ACCURATE ov. « 


the quality and purity of Amsco 
solvents is assured by complex 
scientific instruments, which reg- 
ulate refining conditions with a 
precision far beyond that possi- 
ble by hand control. 


Pick the solvent that fills your needs exactly and economically. 
Amsco can deliver it anywhere in the U.S.A. from strategically 
located refineries, bulk plants and distribution centers. 

If you need technical assistance, or a special solvent, Amsco 
has 27 years of experience, concentrated in the solvent business, 
to apply against your problem. 

Samples, technical data and prices available on request. Write 
our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. CG-6 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES 

Atlanta © Boston © Buffalo © Carteret, N. J. © Cincinnati © Cleveland © Detroit © Fort Wayne 
Grand Rapids © Houston © Indianapolis © Milwaukee © New Orleans © Philadelphia 
Portiand © Providence © San Diego © Sanfrancisco © St. Levis © Toledo © Toronto 
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The most complete line of 
petroleum-base solvents ... 


Amsco Textile Spirits 
Amsco Rubber Solvent 
Amsco Special Textile Spirits 
Amsco Lactol Spirits 
Amsco Special Naphtholite (VM&P) 
Amsco Super Naphtholite 
Amsco Naphthol Mineral Spirits 
Amsco Mineral Spirits 
Amsco Stoddard Solvent 
Amsco #46 Spirits 
Amsco Hi-Flash Mineral Spirits 
Amsco #140 Solvent 
Amsco #460 Solvent 
Amsco Retardsol 
Amsco Extraction Solvents 
Amsco Pentane 
Amsco Iso Hexanes 
Amsco Hexane 
Amsco Iso Heptanes 
Amsco Heptane 
Amsco Iso Octanes 
Amsco Octane 
Amsco Petroleum Ether (30-60) 
Amsco Solv A 
Amsco Solv A-80 
Amsco Toluol 
Amsco Solv B 
Amsco Solv B-90 
Amsco Xylol 
Amsco Solvy C 
Amsco Solv D 
Amsco Solv E 
Amsco Solv F 
Amsco Solv F-80 
Amsco Hi-Flash Naphtha 
Amsco Super Hi-Flash Naphtha 
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ARE OFTEN DECEIVING 


SINKERS PROCESSED GAS OR DRY PROCESSED 
COTTONSEED COTTONSEED 


Capecially is DELINTED COTTONSEED 


3 


a 
g 


- 2 
SINKERS PROCESSED COTTONSEED GAS OR DRY PROCESSED COTTONSEED 
AFTER RUB TEST AFTER RUB TEST 


@ MAKE THIS RUB TEST YOURSELF BEFORE BUYING @ 


Rub a small handful of delinted seeds firmly between the palms of your hands. 
Be sure to notice that SINKERS COTTONSEED NEVER BREAKS UP. 


THE SINKERS PROCESS... CAUTION ... 


is the only method whereby cottonseed Any breaking up of the seed indicates 
can be perfectly delinted, graded and that the seed has been burned and charred 
treated, without damage to the seed, —THIS MEANS TROUBLE. 


REMEMBER—The seed coat protects the germ-life and permits absorption of the exact 
amount of moisture needed for germination under growing conditions. 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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weak places, because the fibers must pass 
around these knots; and, as a result, the 
close fiber association that gives strength 
to cotton yarn is broken. It is thought 
also that much of the breakage or “ends 
down” that occurs in spinning may be 
caused in part by the presence of neps. 

Yarns spun from different lots of cot- 
ton may vary considerably in neppiness. 
In general, such variations have been at- 
tributed, in part, to differences in fiber 
length, fiber weight per inch, and the 
percentage of thin-walled fibers in the 
cotton. Moreover, neppiness has _ been 
found to vary with variety and with en- 
vironment. 

Variety has been found to have a 
greater effect on neppiness than either 
location or seascn. In this connection, 
studies have shown that there is a sig- 
nificant general tendency for the number 
of neps in yarn to increase with in- 
creases in fiber length, decreases in fiber 
weight per inch, and, to some extent, by 
the percentage of thin-walled fibers. 
Moreover, certain ginning practices fur- 
ther increase the tendency of cotton to 
show increased neppiness in yarn and 
fabrics. 

Variety and environmental conditions, 
as in the case of influencing neppiness, 
have been proved to be important factors 
affecting fiber length, length uniformity, 
strength, fineness, and maturity. Here, 
again, some of the properties may be 
modified to some extent by practices em- 
ployed in conditioning, cleaning, and gin- 
ning of the seed cotton. Specifically, fiber 
length, length uniformity, and tensile 
strength are fiber properties that may 
be influenced in the ginning process. 
Fiber tensile strength generally has beer 
found to be the most important of these 
fiber properties from the standpoint of 
variance in strength of the usual counts 
of carded yarn. Of considerable impor- 
tance are length uniformity and fiber 
length. From the standpoint of appear- 
ance grade of yarn, length uniformity 
is the most significant factor. Grade and 
then length are of significance in so far 
as this element of spinning value is con- 
cerned. 

The one element of spinning quality 
that may be affected favorably as well 
as preserved or lowered in ginning proc- 
esses is that of manufacturing waste. 
Unlike the other elements which seldom 
are improved but which can be preserved, 
manufacturing waste can be affected 
beneficially from the spinners’ stand- 
point as well as preserved by proper gin- 
ning treatment, as it is influenced main- 
ly by harvesting and ginning practices 
and not so much by variety and place 
of growth. It is usually directly asso- 
ciated with grade of the cotton. Other 
favorable factors are increased fiber ma- 
turity and strength and reduced fiber 
fineness. 

After having defined in broad terms 
some of the fiber and spinning quality 
elements of importance from the stand- 
point of ginning, consideration should be 
given to those factors which stand a 
chance of being adversely affected and 
then those likely to be improved by cer- 
tain ginning methods. Rough ginning, 
no doubt, is more familiar to the ginner 
as a gin damage property than any 
other type of fiber damage. Every gin- 
ner knows that rough ginning lowers 
the grade and value of cotton through 
increased nappiness, or large tangled 
masses of fibers, snd that such condition 
is caused mainly by ginning cotton in a 
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damp or wet condition or ginning cotton 
with dense seed rolls, produced either by 
fast feeding to increase ginning capacity 
or restricting the passage of the ginned 
seed from the seed rolls to increase gin 
turnout. 

When cotton is ginned wet, there is a 
tendency for the seed to chip and produce 
seed-coat fragments and when ginning 
with dense seed rolls there is not only a 
tendency to chip but, even worse, to yield 
immature linters fibers to accompany the 
usable lint to the press and detract from 
the spinning value of the bale of cotton 
by increasing neps. In addition to these 
factors being common causes of rough 
ginning and increased neppiness, the 
practices of repeated passage of over- 
tlow cotton through overhead cleaning 
and drying machinery and the use of 
excessive machinery of this kind in clean- 
ing cotton, together with overfeeding the 
machines involved, cause the seed locks 
to be tangled or roped to such an extent 
as to produce roughness and neppiness 
in the cotton. Neppiness associated with 
fast feeding of cotton to gin stands may 
be further accentuated by the action of 
saw-cylinder lint cleaners, operating be- 
yond norma! capacity behind the gin 
stands, being fed at a rate in excess of 
that for which the gin stand is designed 
to provide smooth ginning. 

Fiber length is seldom affected by gin- 
ning methods except in the case of over- 
drying seed cotton at gins or ginning 
cotton with subnormal moisture content. 
Such losses in length have been found to 
be as much as 1/16 inch when excessive 
drying was practiced to the extent of 
reducing the lint moisture content to as 
low as 2 or 3 percent. On the other hand, 
there have been instances observed where- 
in cotton could be ginned with a moisture 
content sufficiently high as to produce 
gin-cut fiber and cause the length to be 
penalized. Frequently, length uniformity 
losses are associated with mechanical re- 
ductions in staple length. 

Aside from the length properties, fiber 
tensile strength may be adversely af- 
fected as a result of too much drying at 
gins, but laboratory tests have failed to 
reveal losses of tensile strength attribut- 
able to any other process or malpractice 
in ginning. The fiber tensile strength 
losses associated with overdrying as re- 
corded in laboratory tests seldom exceed 
3,000 pounds per square inch, usually 
showing average losses of about 2,000 
pounds per square inch, with single- 
stage drying at temperatures in excess 
of 300° F., and multiple-stage drying at 
lower temperatures producing compara- 
ble moisture reductions to those result- 
ing from high drying temperatures in 
single-stage drying. 

After covering almost all of the sources 
of fiber damage in ginning, it appears 
desirable to turn to the favorable side 
of the picture. It cannot be disputed that 
modern gin cleaning and drying methods 
have allowed producers to adopt me- 
chanical harvesting and other rough- 
picking methods that enable them to har- 
vest their crops and realize a satisfac- 
tory return on their operations. There- 
fore, many favorable effects of modern 
ginning methods are in evidence through- 
ovt the Cotton Belt with the ginner en- 
deavoring to make these effects compati- 
ble with other elements of quality em- 
phasized by spinners, as being of further 
significance in cotton manufacturing. It 
is not uncommon now for modern gins to 
consistently produce grades of Strict Low 
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Middling to Middling in comparison with 
grades of Strict Good Ordinary to Low 
Middling only 5 years ago on machine- 
picked cotton in the humid areas of the 
Cotton Belt. In the arid sections of the 
Cotton Belt, grades on machine-picked 
cotton generally range from Middling to 
Strict Middling. The first prerequisite 
to improve grades, as well as to efficient 
ginning without chokages on mechanical- 
ly harvested cotton, is adequate drying. 
Machines for removing burs, sticks, and 
stems are indispensable. The necessary 
machines, operated in proper sequence, 
are highly beneficial in increasing both 
the grade and value of cotton. Optimum 
machine combinations, properly operated, 
therefore, reduce the manufacturing 
losses in cotton mills. 

Cotton driers and lint cleaners—rela- 
tively new ginning processes — have 
proved to be outstanding in improving 
grades of cotton. These machines, the 
same as any other machines, can be 
abused in operation and thus be a source 
of complaints on the part of handlers 
and users of cotton. Their proper use, 
however, ultimately depends on the re- 
turns which they yield to growers. It is 
estimated that during the 1951 ginning 
season there will be 6,000 gin plants 
operating driers and over 800 gins using 
lint cleaners. The growing tendency to- 
ward installation of these machines is 
indicative of their value to producers. 

In order to provide a complete evalua- 
tion of lint cleaners, studies of the eco- 
nomic aspects of this cleaning process 
have been carried out and completed as 
a supplement to extensive laboratory and 
field test data on the technological phases 
of lint cleaning. Tests conducted on full- 
scale laboratory models under controlled 
conditions and at commercially operated 
lint cleaner gins in New Mexico, the 
High Plains and Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley area of Texas, and in the Mississippi 
Valley indicate that significant bale value 
improvements, ranging from one-third 
to two-thirds grade, are obtainable. Spin- 
ning test data, as well as fiber test and 
classification results in connection with 
106 spinning tests, indicate that in addi- 
tion to grade improvements obtained, 
such fiber properties as length, length 
uniformity, strength, and fineness were 
unaffected by lint cleaners. The foreign 
matter content of the lint was reduced 
by approximately 8% pounds per bale, 
and the picker and card waste reduction 
amounted to 1.2 percent after the cotton 
was subjected to lint cleaning. Neps per 
100 inches of card web averaged 29 for 
the 53 samples of cotton not lint cleaned, 
and 31 for the 53 samples of lint cleaned 
cotton. This difference was too small and 
insignificant to affect the average ap- 
pearance or smoothness of the yarn. 

Tests involving laboratory and com- 
mercially operated lint cleaners revealed 
that operating practices exert a signif- 
icant influence on the giles obtained 
and the fiber and spinning properties of 
lint so cleaned. Such practices as feeding 
cotton to the lint cleaners at a fast rate 
and the use of excessive amounts of 
seed cotton cleaning machinery, prevent 
realization of full grade improvements 
and will result in significantly impaired 
spinning value of lint cotton. Lint clean- 
ers, like other complicated gin machinery, 
require constant care and attention to 
avoid chokages and quality damages. 

The total cost of ginning at commerci- 
ally operated plants providing the serv- 
ice of lint cleaning in the Yazoo-Missis- 
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sippi Delta in the year 1949 was slightly 
lower than the cost of ginning service 
provided by gins not equipped with lint 
cleaners at their respective average vol- 
umes of 3,409 bales and 2,950 bales. The 
higher charges for depreciation and in- 
terest on investment which resulted from 
an increased machinery replacement 
value of approximately $20,000 for lint- 
cleaner-equipped plants resulted in fixed 
costs being slightly higher for these lat- 
ter plants. 

Although total operating costs for lint- 
cleaner-equipped gins were slightly lower 
than for conventionally equipped plants, 
these lower costs result partly from econ- 
omies through larger volumes and the 
fact that these plants were erected more 
recently and required less repair expense 
during the first year of operation. Labor 
costs were also slightly lower but were 
due to slightly lower wage rates, as the 
man-hour requirements per bale were 
identical in spite of the fact that these 
gins employed more men per crew. The 
higher fuel costs for lint-cleaner-equipped 
gins as compared with conventionally 
equipped gins resulted largely from the 
type of fuel employed by the plants in 
the two groups for power and for drier 
operation, as more of the lint-cleaner- 
equipped gins used artificial gas as a 
source of power and drier fuel. 

Power requirements for operation of 
lint cleaners are approximately 5 to 10 
horsepower per unit. Additional fuel re- 
quirements for the operation of this ma- 
chinery, therefore, are not considered to 
be significant when compared with the 
amount of fuel employed in the operation 
of additional driers in order to obtain 
better grades at gins not equipped with 
lint cleaners. It was the general practice 
in 1949 for the gins not having lint 
cleaners to use more drying processes at 
higher air-drying temperatures than lint- 
cleaner-equipped plants. When it is real- 
ized that the consumption of drier fuel 
approximates 2 gallons of artificial gas 
per bale, the expense involved in supply- 
ing power for lint cleaners assumes less 
importance. Therefore, under conditions 
more nearly approaching normal, it can 
be expected that some of these cost fac- 
tors will tend to increase total cost of 
operation of lint-cleaner-equipped plants 
from 50 to 75 cents per bale. 

Gins equipped with lint cleaners re- 
ceived $1.55 per bale more in gin tolls 
than did gins not employing this equip- 
ment. This differential was offset by 25 
cents extra, which conventionally equip- 
ped plants received for bagging and ties, 
thus making the net advantage in terms 
of ginning revenue per bale amount to 
$1.30 for lint-cleaner-equipped plants. 
At their respective volumes, nonlint 
cleaner gins managed to “break even” 
on ginning revenue alone, while those 
gins using lint cleaners showed a profit 
of $1.55 per bale. 

For the season, lint cleaners removed 
6.8 pounds of foreign matter per bale 
from hand-picked cotton, and 11.6 pounds 
from machine-picked cotton, but some 
weight loss resulted through the practice 
of employing higher air-drying tempera- 
tures by those gins not using lint clean- 
ers. While it is generally conceded within 
the ginning industry that the use of such 
temperatures is helpful in effectively re- 
moving foreign matter, it is also true 
that excessive amounts of moisture are 
removed from lint. The extra moisture 
and foreign matter removal is empha- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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aldrin 


kills cotton pests 
in hours instead 


®@ Proved control on 8,000,000 acre- 
applications last year. 


4 ounces per acre! In 1950, first 
season of Aldrin usage, over 
2,000,000 pounds were used with 
deadly effect on boll weevils and 
other cotton pests. Eight million 
acres protected with only 4 
ounces of Aldrin per acre . 
proof of Aldrin’s amazing performance. 


@ Incredible killing power! Aldrin works fast until the job is 
done . . . killing pests in a few hours. This fast action gives 
you close control and permits perfect timing. 


@ Less risk from rain! Dust or spray Aldrin without hesitation 
... after a few hours most of its lethal work is completed .. . 
if it rains next day you don’t have to re-do your work. 


@ Make sure before planting that you have enough Aldrin for 
4 applications. See your dealer for the full story on Aldrin. 


8 
aiGrin\ 7 
SZ 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Aldrin is manufactured by Julius Hyman & Co., and is 
distributed by Shell Chemical Corporation, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 18, N. Y. Aldrin is available under the 
brand names of leading insecticide manufacturers. Consult 
your local dealer and county agent, 
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Need more ginning power ? 


Build it up the 
“Caterpillar” way 








Ane you putting in more gin 
machinery? Whether you are adding to your present 
outfit or building an entirely new gin—you'll find 
“Caterpillar” Cotton Gin Engines can fit your needs. 
These compact “power packages” are built in several 
sizes and are designed especially for gin service. Single 
engines offer up to 400 HP for 24-hour steady ginning. 
They can be added to your existing power to get the 
necessary horsepower. Or, you can completely repower 
with these steady running gin power units. 

C. C. Coffee & Son of Lubbock, ‘Texas, expanded 
their gin and needed additional power. They traded in 
their original “Cat” Diesel on a more powerful D17000. 
Their 5/80 Continental outfit turns out 5 bales an hour. 

Today the importance of “Caterpillar” products, 
both for military use and for maintaining the national 
economy, is greatly increased. Talk over your machinery 
requirements with your “Caterpillar” dealer. He has 
ample parts stocks to keep your present equipment 
doing its job and will do his utmost to make prompt 
delivery of new machines. 


CATERPILLAR, peoria, iLinois 





LOOK UNDER THE HIDE 


‘‘Caterpillar’’ fuel lines are made of cold-drawn 
seamless steel tubing. All lines are the same 
length to give identical spray characteristics 
at each cylinder. Able to withstand pressures 
of 3,000 to 5,000 Ibs. per sq. in., the metal is 
hard yet capable of being cold formed with- 
out excessive spring-back. The bore is free of 
injurious cracks and seams and has uniform 
diameter. Look under the hide for built-in 
quality and dependability. 


CATERPILLAR 


COTTON GIN ENGINES 
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ARKANSAS 


J. A. RIGGS TRACTOR COMPANY 
Little Rock . . . Fort Smith 
McGhee . . . West Memphis 


GEORGIA 


YANCEY BROS. CO. 


Atlanta... Augusta 


ILLINOIS 


JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. 


Salem . . . Marion 


MISSISSIPPI 


STAIBLING BROS. MACHINERY CO. 


Jackson . . . Greenwood 


MISSOURI 


JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. 
St. Louis . . . Sikeston 
Jefferson City 


—_—_—___—_——- TEXAS 
CENTRAL TEXAS MACHINERY CO. 
Abilene 


R. B. GEORGE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dallas . . . Gladewater 
Wichita Falls 


WM. K. HOLT MACHINERY CO. 
San Antonio . . . Corpus Christi 
Weslaco 


WEST TEXAS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Amarillo . . . Lubbock 


GENUINE 
“CATERPILLAR” 
PARTS... 


When you deal with your ‘‘Caterpillar’”’ Dealer you 
can count on genuine replacement parts — the very 
same parts that have made ‘“‘Caterpillar’’ engines 
famous for 20,000, 30,000 and more hours of duty. 
No parts can replace “Caterpillar” for quality! 


Your Headquarters for 


* “CATERPILLAR” 


Diesel Engines 


TIME-SAVING 
EXPERT 
SERVICE... 


When minutes mean money — that’s the time ser- 
vice by your ‘“‘Caterpillar’’ Dealer pays off! His men 
are factory trained, methods are exact — special, 
precision tools speed up the job—that’s backed by 
his guarantee. And service keeps pace with your 
engine ’round the clock! 
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® Research on 


ractionation of 
ottonseed Meats’ 


By NESTOR B. KNOEPFLER, Fellow, National Cottonseed 
Products Association; A. V. GRACI, Jr., J. J. SPADARO, and 
E. A. GASTROCK, Southern Regional Research Laboratory’, 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


HE National Cottonseed Products 

Association has actively supported 

research fellowships on cottonseed 

products in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for a quarter 
of a century. For the past 3 years one 
of the fellowships has been maintained 
at the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory for the purpose of aiding in the 
development of a process for fractiona- 
tion of cottonseed meats to produce a 
meal and oil essentially free of pigment 
glands and pigment glands essentially 
tree of meal. The results of the first 2 
years have been reported (1) by the 
previous fellow, C. G. Reuther, Jr. The 
subject report covers the work conducted 
during the third year of the project by 
Nestor B. Knoepfler, the present fellow, 
and by the group of research chemical 
engineers with whom he is associated in 
the ple anning, conducting, and evaluating 
engineering investigations on the frac- 
tionation process. 

The objective of the fractionation re- 
search is to provide a means of recover- 
ing the principal components of cotton- 
seed in their purest possible forms, that is, 
with the minimum admixture with each 
other. The first phase of such a process, 
therefore, is to detach completely the 
pigment glands from the meal tissue by 
a comminution method which must be 
carefully controlled to prevent breakage 
of glands to avoid contamination of the 
meal. After this step the detached com- 
ponents may be further separated by 
any of several different methods and re- 
covered as “fractions.” 

The previous report (1) on the de- 
velopment of the fractionation process 
included a description of the first method 
of accomplishing a separation of the 
components by gravity flotation (2) as 
well as a description of the development 
of the differential settling method on a 
laboratory scale (3) and on a batch 
pilot-plant scale (4). The report also 
anticipated the development of a con- 
tinuous differential settling process and 
some of its associated problems. 

While the gravity flotation method, in 
which mixed solvents with a_ specific 
gravity between the specific gravities of 
the components were used, proved sat- 
isfactory on a pre-pilot plant scale as a 
means of producing a meal essentially 
free of pigment glands and hulls for the 
early nutritional studies, it presented 


'‘Arnual Report of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association Fellow for the year 1950. 

“Report of a study made under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. 

8One of the laboratories of the Bureau of Agri- 
-ultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural 
Research Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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(1, 2, 3, 4) for con- 
any industrial 


major difficulties 
tinuous processing in 
adaptation. 

The differential settling process takes 
advantage of the different rates of set- 
tling of the components of cottonseed in 
a single solvent, hexane. Hexane is com- 
mercially used in_ solvent - extraction 
plants and eliminates many of the prob- 
lems inherent in the properties of the 
solvents required in flotation. The dif- 
ferent rates of settling of the compo- 
nents of cottonseed in hexane are due to 
the different physical characteristics 
after comminution. 

The laboratory 


work on differential 


' settling led to the development of the 


batch pilot-plant process. Results showed 
that the process could be made commer- 
cially feasible if the various unit opera- 
tions were integrated on a continuous 
basis. 

Efforts have been directed during the 
past year to the development of a con- 
tinuous pilot-plant fractionation process. 
To_ develop the continuous process de- 
tailed studies were made of the following 
principal factors: continuous closed cir- 
cuit disintegration and screenings; in- 
tegration of the present solvent-extrac- 
tion pilot plant and the fractionation 
pilot plant; and the continuous desol- 
ventization of fine meal. Attention was 


FIG. 1. Nestor B. 


also given to the preparation factors 
affecting fractionation, to the methods 
of further reducing gossypol, and to 
product evaluation. 
Development of a Continuous 
Pilot-Plant Process 

Preliminary disintegration and screen- 
ing experiments on a pre-pilot scale were 
conducted with the purpose of devising 
a continuous closed circuit operation on 
a pilot-plant scale. These tests showed 
that fine meals with free gossypol con- 
tent ranging from 0.04 to 0.09% could be 
obtained with actual yields of 65% and 
a potential yield of 80% calculated by 
assuming continuous commercial opera- 
tion. 

On the basis of these experiments and 
on the findings previously reported (1) 
a theoretical flow diagram was drawn 
for a continuous process which would 
integrate the operation of a combined 
solvent extraction-fractionation plant. A 
plant layout which would utilize avail- 
able pilot-plant equipment with a mini- 
mum of modifications was then drawn 
up. Using this layout the actual pilot- 
plant fractionation unit was installed. 
Minor mechanical modifications were 
made to permit the discharge of solvent- 
damp marc from the pilot-plant extrac- 
tors, the feeding of solvent-damp fine 
meal to the dryer, the differential set- 
tling by a 2-tank countercurrent method, 


and to improve the handling of slurries 
throughout the plant. A simplified flow 
diagram of the process is shown (Fig. 
3). 


The installation included a closed cir- 
cuit disintegration-screening system as 
follows: A continuous feeder capable of 
handling either solvent-damp mare from 
the solvent-extraction pilot plant (5) or 
undefatted flakes was installed to feed 
the modified dissolver-type disintegrator. 
The disintegrated material at a concen- 
tration of 50% solids overflowed con- 
tinuously into a surge tank where it was 
diluted to 18% solids, and pumped to 
the modified continuous closed mechani- 
cal shaker-type screener. The on-20-mesh 
hull fraction was continuously removed 

(Continued on Page 39) 


Knoepfler, NCPA Fellow at the Southern Regional Research 


Laboratory, is shown inspecting the continuous wet shaker screener after a fractiona- 


tion run. 
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® Research on 


Storage of Cottonseed 


By EDITH A. JENSEN, Fellow, National Cottonseed Products 
Association; and M. G. LAMBOU and A. M. ALTSCHUL, 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory’, 


Louisiana. 


Introduction 

N THE preceding annual report (The 

Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Jan- 

uary 1950), it was pointed out that 

developing successful methods for 
improving the storage qualities of cot- 
tonseed necessitated a varied and broad 
approach to the problem. Many types of 
information are needed, such as practi- 
cal knowledge of the behavior of large 
lots of cottonseed during storage under 
commercial conditions; fundamental in- 
formation concerning the biochemical 
changes that take place in cottonseed 
during handling and storage; and prac- 
tical tests of any agents designed to im- 
prove the storage properties of the seed. 
An outline of such a program was pre- 
sented in the previous report, and every 
effort has been made to follow this plan. 

During 1950, the first phase, mill-scale 
research conducted for several years in 
cooperation with industry, was com- 
pleted. Data concerning the characteris- 
tic behavior of cottonseed during storage 
in a mill were organized and presented 
at the Spring meeting of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society in Atlanta, Ga. A 
publication containing these results is 
now in press (Journal American Oil 
Chemists’ Society). 

A laboratery research program was 
started to determine the effect of other 
methods of handling as complementary 
agents to chemical treatment. A method 
of heating cottonseed was developed and 
the effect of heat treatment is being in- 
vestigated. The specific effect of fungi- 
cides on the spontaneous development of 
heat and the formation of free fatty 
acids in cottonseed during storage is an- 
other phase being studied. When these 
data are available, it may be possible to 
supplement chemical treatment with heat, 
specific fungicides, or both. 

All experiments, with the exception 
of those on the effect of selected fungi- 
cides on the spontaneous heating of cot- 
tonseed, were conducted with naturally 
moist seed since it was found that dete- 
rioration in naturally moist seed is not 
so easily inhibited by chemical treat- 
ment as that in artificially conditioned 
seed of the same moisture content. 

This report is a summary only of the 
progress to date on the above program 
in which the Fellow participates. A more 
complete evaluation of some of the ex- 
periments must await their conclusion. 
As in previous years, the program of 
the Fellow was not confined to any one 
aspect of the overall storage problem. 
Moreover, the Fellow was kept in touch 
with all phases of the storage research 
work and was given whatever assistance 
was needed in any aspect of the work 

‘Annual Report of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association Fellow for 1950 

“One of the laboratories of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural 
Research Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 7 
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New Orleans, 


by other members of the Laboratory 
staff 
Mill-seale Storage Research 

Completion of the 1949-1950 mill-scale 
experiment concluded the first phase of 
the large-scale storage research. Results 
of all the experiments giving information 
on the characteristic storage behavior 
of cottonseed have been summarized as 
follows: 

1. The production of heat and the rate 
at which free fatty acids are formed in 
cottonseed are dependent not only on the 
initial moisture content but also on the 


FIG. 
seed. ae after 1 minute mixing. 
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initial free fatty acids content. 

2. A reduction in moisture content by 
sustained aeration does not completely 
control the rapid rise in free fatty acids 
content which takes place during the ini- 
tial month of storage. 

3. Whenever there has been extensive 
deterioration during storage, there ap- 
pears to be a decrease in the oil content 
of the seed 

4. The refining loss appears to be pro- 
portional to the quantity of free fatty 
acids in the crude oil. 

In addition, it was found in these mill- 
scale tests that when chemical treatment 
was applied, there was a reduction in 
the rate of deterioration in cottonseed 
during storage. Chemical treatment sup- 
plemented by aeration eliminated heating 
during the entire storage interval, but 
retarded the formation of free fatty acids 
for a limited period. Investigations are 
now directed toward prolonging the in- 
terval during which the development of 
free fatty acids is inhibited. The most 
significant result of this phase of ex- 
perimentation is that extensive informa- 
tion is now available on the effect of one 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Top, modified Baker- Perkins’ mixer loaded with delinted and fuzzy cotton- 








eeoersca iis HN .0w cost... 


The Beene Planting Company’s gin is 

operating the following with dependable, 

low-cost power from two MM 1210-12A 
engines: 


5—80 Saw Continental Model F-3 Brush Gins 
5—80 Saw Continental 4-X Huller-Cleaner- 
Feeders 
1—5-80 Saw Model "40" Condenser 
1—5-80 Saw Submerged Lint Flue System 
1—Continental Double Box Simplex 
Hydraulic Press 
1—Continental E J Mechanical Tramper 
1—Conveyor-Distributor Elevating System 
1—45” Suction Fan 
1—72" Revolving Drum Separator 
1—Pure Seed Blower with Drag Belt 
1—Seed Scale 
2—Roots-Connersville Pressure Blowers 
3—72" Continental Impact Cleaners 
2—Continental Triple Saw Burr Machines 
2—Continental 4-Trough Driers 
2—45" Hot Air Fans 
1—30” Hull Fan with Intake and Discharge 
Pipe 
1—35” Hull Fan with Intake and Discharge 
Pipe 
1—Line of Hull and Mote Conveyors under 
Gins 
1—Add'l 72" Revolving Drum Separator 
1—Add'l 50” Revolving Drum Separator 


See Your MM Dealer-Distributor 
or Write 


iMULTIPLE ENGINE INSTALLATIONS 


Two MM 1210-12A engines furnish complete power for the large mod- 
ern gin plant of the Beene Planting Company at Bossier City, Louisiana. 

Since power requirements for their gin stands and the cleaning and 
drying equipment were about the same, two 1210-12A’s were the ideal 
installation. A single 1210-12A easily drives the gins while the other 
1210-12A supplies ample power for all the cleaning and drying equip- 
ment. This resulted in very low-cost installation due to low cost per hp 
of MM engines and minimum installation work. 

MM's high production and standardized parts make possible low cost 
per hp and the best in parts service. Gin operators find that by the use 
of the front power take-off and master clutch they can add MM single 
engines or convert to MM grouped engines that provide the right 
amount of power at the /east cost! In addition they are able to use the 
lowest cost fuels available because MM 1210-12A engines are factory 
equipped for natural gas or LP gas. Built-in gear reductions provide 
choice of power shaft speeds for direct drive application to eliminate 
belts, pulleys, idlers, and bearings. 

Plan now to see your nearby MM representative for complete facts on 
lowest cost per hp and a grouped engine layout to fit your floor plan. 


INNEAPOLIS- 
MINNE L 


OLINE 
APOLIS 1, MINN A 


ESOT 
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4-H Club Winners 


@ MAXINE TINNEY, Brinkman, Okla. 
(left), and Beulah Luker, Mangum, 
Okla., members of the Oklahoma 4-H 
Club girls’ group, model some of the 
cotton clothing which won them top 
honors in recent contests at the Oklaho- 
ma Cotton Ginners’ Association banquet 
Feb. 1. 


Agricultural Aviation 
Meeting Feb. 19-20 


Latest methods of attacking from the 
air the ancient enemies of the farmer— 
weeds, insects and plant diseases—are 
listed for study on the program of the 
third annual National Agricultural Avia- 
tion Conference to be held at the Hotel 
Peabody in Memphis Feb. 19-20. 

Charley Rose, Roseland, Ark., presi- 
dent of the National Flying Farmers 
Association, sponsors of the meeting, said 
that discussions also will include aerial 
fertilization, seeding and defoliation, and 
that the lastest type of equipment for 
applying agricultural materials from the 
air will be described. 

In addition to commercial agricultural 
airmen, program speakers will include 
federal and state agricultural research- 
ers, Civil Aeronautics Administration of- 
ficials, aviation editors, and representa- 
tives of concerns which manufacture ag- 
ricultural chemicals and aerial applica- 
tion equipment. 

Cooperating with the Flying Farmers 
in sponsoring the conference are USDA, 
land grant colleges, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, National Cotton 
Council, National Fertilizer Association, 
state aviation officials and boards of ag- 
riculture, the agricultural committee of 
the American Petroleum Institute, the 
Farm Equipment Institute, and Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce. 

Claude L. Welch, Memphis, director, 
production and marketing division, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, will preside over 
the opening session. Among the speakers 
will be Dr. Lippert S. Ellis, director, 
Arkansas Extension Service, Fayette- 
vilie, who will talk on “Research and 
Education in Agricultural Aviation”; 
H. L. Haller, special assistant, USDA- 
BEPQ, Washington, “Development of 
New Insecticides”; Russell Coleman, 
president, National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, Washington, “The Fertilizer Sit- 
uation for 1951”; and Ernest Hart, pres- 
ident, National Agricultural Chemicals 
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Association, Washington, who will ad- 
dress a luncheon session on the final day 
of the conference. 

Taking part in panel discussions will 
be Dr. J. E. Adams, head, agronomy and 
soils department, Texas A. & M. College; 
Dr. W. H. Tharp, Beltsville, Md., princi- 
pal physiologist, Division of Cotton and 
Other Fiber Crops and Diseases, USDA- 
BPISAE; J. O. Dockins, assistant di- 
rector in charge, Rice Branch Experi- 
ment Station, Stuttgart, Ark.; Harley 
Daniel, superintendent, Red Plains Con- 
servation Station, Guthrie, Okla.; C. E. 
Fisher, superintendent, Texas Substa- 
tion No. 7, Spur, Texas; S. L. Calhoun, 
entomologist, USDA-BEPQ, Stoneville, 
Miss.; and Arthur Gieser, chief pilot, 
USDA-BEPQ, Denver, Colo. 


Fertilizer Left in Drill 
Often Causes Trouble 


It does not take long under humid con- 
ditions to rust out a fertilizer drill in 
which some of the fertilizer material has 
been left. Breakage of drill parts often 
results from such neglect. 


Whenever the drill is out of use for 
an extended period, it should be run free 
of fertilizer and the box and mechanism 
cleaned by hosing it out with water un- 
der pressure, according to W. C. Krueger, 
extension farm engineer at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. A high 
pressure spray nozzle is excellent, he 
said, adding that the important thing is 
to wash all fertilizer chemicals out. 





2-POUN 





HIN is every- 
thing that bagging 
should be. 


HINDOO gives you 
more for your mon- 
ey. Use it and give 
your customers more 
for theirs. That’s 
the profitable thing 
to do. - 
rior Quality 
oo Strength 
Open Weave 








21-POUNDS TARE 


HELPS MAKE GINNING PROFITABLE 


eee LIE ee eee 
+ ATLANTA * BOSTON +» GALVESTON * MEMPHIS + SAN FRANCISCO- 
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PICTURED ABOVE are members of a committee appointed at the Southern Weed 
Conference to develop and conduct a research program in the use of chemicals to 


control weeds and grasses in cotton. Left to right round the table are: 
Agricultural 
Lovvern, in charge, division of weed investigations, USDA-BPISAE, 
du Pont de Nemours and Co., Louisiana State 


Albert, South Carolina 
Dr. R. L. 
ville, Md.; Dr. L. E. 


University; Dr. D. 


phy siologist, 


Cowart, 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Fayetteville; : 
gist, Delta Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss.; and Dr. 
Dorado, 


technical sales representative, El 


A. Hinkle, head, department of agronomy and soils, 


Dr. W. B. 
Clemson; 
Belts- 


Experiment Station, 


Arkansas 
Holstun, assistant physiolo- 
Paul J. Talley, 
agronomist, 


John T. 


Ark. S. M. MeMurray, 


Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, Knoxville, also a member of the com- 


mittee, is not shown in the picture. 


Southern Weed Conference Hears 
Reports on Chemical Control 


Further encouragement in the cotton 
farmer's search for a method of reducing 
the labor of hoeing weeds and grass in 
his crop came in a report at the South- 
ern Weed Conference, Memphis, Feb. 8- 
9, that in the past season chemicals were 
used successfully to control these un- 
wanted growths 

At the conference a sub-committee re- 
leased a summary of cotton weed control 
work in eight cooperating states—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Texas. 

The researchers described how weeds 
and grass had been controlled through 
application of chemicals both before the 
cotton plant emerged from the ground 
and later after it had come up. 

The report explained also how pre- 
emergence treatments and _ post-emer- 
gence treatments had been combined and 
how both, in combination with flame cul- 
tivation, had been successfully used to 
the extent that hoe labor was practically 
eliminated. 

Describing the combination treatment, 
the report pointed out that it has been 
indicated that pre-emergence applications 
can be used to partially insure weed con- 
trol several weeks after the cotton plant 
has come up and to reduce hoe labo: 
considerably regardless of the post-emer- 
gence treatment used. 
satisfactory weed 
longer than three weeks 
has come up, the sum- 
of the indications are 

treatments must be 
hoeing or post-emer- 


To obtain control 
for periods 
after the cotton 
mary added, most 
that pre-emergence 
followed by hand 
gence chemicals. 

The group pointed out that the 
chances of success with post-emergence 
oils appear to be best when preceded 
by pre-emergence treatments and follow- 
ed by flame cultivation if needed. With 
reference to application of oil, followed 
by flat weeding and shallow cultivation, 
the report noted that although no reports 
have been received on such practice, it 
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may have possibilities where flame culti- 
vation is not practical. 

In pre-emergence treatment, the sub- 
committee explained, oil and water solu- 
ble dinitros at rates of from four to eight 
pounds per acre (area actually treated 
basis) have been successfully used to 
control annual grasses and small seeded 
annual broad-leaved weeds for two to 
threé weeks or more past emergence 
without injuring the cotton. 

Describing post - emergence applica- 
tions, the report noted that two to thre¢ 
applications of post-emergence oils at 
five gallons per acre per application, 
concentrated in the eight inch plus drill 
area (25 gallons per acre for area ac- 
tually treated) have been used success- 
fully in combination with pre-emergence 
treatments, with flame cultivation, and 
in combination with both pre-emergence 
and flame. 

Jr. Walter S. Ball, Sacramento, Calif., 
chief of the California Bureau of Rodent 
and Weed Control, was elected president 
of the Association of Weed Control Con- 
ferences at the second annual meeting of 
the group at Memphis during the South- 
ern Weed Conference. 

Dr. W. W. Wozella, Brookings, S. D., 
head of the department of agronomy, 
South Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, was chosen vice-president. Dr. 
Roy L. Lovvern, Beltsville, Md., head of 
the division of weed _ investigations, 
USDA-BPISAE, was elected secretary. 





Alabama Ginners Will 
Meet on March 29 


Judge Sam High of Ashville, 
president of the Alabama Cotton 
Ginners’ Association announced 
this week that the annual conven- 
tion of the association will be held 
March 28 at the Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel in Birmingham. 
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Wage-Hour Determination: 





Ginning of Cotton 
Is Seasonal 


Final determination by the federal 
Wage-Hour administrator that the gin- 
ning of cotton is of a seasonal nature 
was made effective Feb. 14. This action 
followed the filing of a petition some time 
ago by the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation for a determination to that ef- 
fect. 

This determination, according to John 
H. Todd, Washington attorney for the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, en- 
titles the ginning industry “to the bene- 
fits of the partial exemption from over- 
time pay requirements provided in Sec- 
tion 7 (B) (3) of the Wage-Hour Act. 
The effect is to relieve the ginner of any 
legal compulsion to pay his employees an 
‘overtime’ premium for any time worked 
within 12 hours per day and 56 hours 
per week, during any 14 work weeks of 
the calendar year selected by the em- 
ployer for that purpose. 

“The Wage-Hour Administrator con- 
tends,” Mr. Todd continued, “that the 
exemption may not be applied to any 
week before the first lot or after the last 
lot of the season’s cotton is received for 
ginning. In writing the determination, 
the administrator inserted the phrase 
‘when performed during the period or 
periods when cotton is being received 
for ginning’ for the specific purpose of 
withholding the exemption from repair 
and maintenance work during the idle 
season. The act, however, does not au- 
thorize the administrator to impose such 
a qualification. As a matter of law, it 
is believed that the qualification is inef- 
fective, and that the exemption may be 
applied to maintenance and repair work 
during the idle season.” 

The Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 
has asked the regional office of the Wage- 
Hour Division to render a legal opinion 
to clarify the qualification added by the 
administrator. 


Ellerbrock Succeeds 
Danner With Chase 


A. P. Ellerbrock has been named gen- 
eral traffic manager of Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago, to succeed Frank J. Danner, 
who has retired after more than 25 years 
of service with the firm, 

Ellerbrock has been assistant to Dan- 
ner during this entire period. 


Field Trials Show TCA 
is Weedy Grass Killer 


The chemical TCA (sodium salt of 
trichloroacetic acid) has not only proved 
itself a worthy foe of perennial weedy 
grasses in extensive field trials, but also 
is showing promise in killing annual 
weedy grasses in certain TCA-tolerant 
crops, such as sugar beets and table 
beets, flax, alfalfa, and other legume 
crops, according to a report by L. M. 
Stahler, USDA agronomist. 

Stahler believes that if definite treat- 
ment practices and dates can be estab- 
lished by future research, TCA will be- 
come one of the farmers’ most depend- 
able killers of grass weeds such as quack- 
grass, Johnson grass and Bermuda grass. 
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Cottonseed, Soybeans Affected— 


Ceiling Prices Set on 
Some Oils, Meal 


In its first industry-wide rollback order 
this week, the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion set new ceiling prices on crude cot- 
tonseed, soybean and corn oil. Futures 
ceilings were also imposed on soybeans 
and soybean meal. 

Aimed at pegging the price of vegeta- 
ble oil products such as mayonnaise, 
shortening, margarine, salad oils and 
salad dressings, the price rollbacks aver- 
aged 10 percent on crude cotttonseed oil, 
five percent on crude soybean oil and 
7% percent on crude corn oil. 





e Cottonseed Oil—Ceilings on crude cot- 
tonseed oil were set as follows: 

Illinois, North and South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Crittenden and Mississippi 
Counties in Arkansas, New Madrid and 
Scott Counties in Missouri, Morgan 
County in Alabama—235% cents per 
pound. 

Alabama (except Morgan County), 
Arkansas (except Crittenden and Mis- 
sissippi Counties), Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri (except 
New Madrid and Scott Counties), and 
Graham County in Arizona—23% cents 
per pound, 

Oklahoma, El] Paso County in Texas, 
and New Mexico—23% cents per pound. 

Texas (except E] Paso County) —23% 
cents per pound. 

Arizona (except Graham 
23% cents per pound. 

San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia—24% cents per pound. 


County) 


e Soybean Oil—Crude soybean oil ceil- 
ings were set as follows: 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas—20'% cents per pound, 
f.o.b. mill. 

Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota—20% cents per pound, 
f.o.b. mill. 

Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, North and South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin—20% cents per 
pound, basis Decatur. 

Arizona—21% cents per pound, f.o.b. 
mill. 

California, Oregon, and Washington 
21% cents per pound, f.o.b. mill. 


e Corn Oil—Ceiling prices of crude corn 
oil were pegged at 24% cents a pound 
at Midwestern mills. 

e Soybeans and Soybean Meal—Soybean 
meal futures prices were set at $74 bulk, 
f.o.b. Decatur. A ceiling of $3.33 a bushel 
was set on futures trading in soybeans 
at Chicago. Prices vary according to loca- 
tion of sale, being set at $3.18 in some 
states. The soybean futures ceiling rep- 
resented a five-cent rollback from the 
last closing level before the regulations 
were announced Feb. 12. Bona fide con- 
tracts for oil and mea! in effect on Feb. 
12 may be completed at the contract 
price. 


e At a recent Farm and Home 
Outlook Conference in Washington, na- 
tional agricultural leaders agreed that 
agriculture is better perpared for the 
almost certain mobilization task than it 
was before World War II. 
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PLACE YOUR 
ORDER EARLY 





BLACK LEAF 
DUST FORMULATIONS 


3-5-0 
(BHC and DDT) 


3-5-40 
(BHC, DDT and Sulphur 


20-0 


(Toxaphene 


20-40 


(Toxaphene and Sulphur 


2'2-0-0 
(Aldrin) 


2'%2-5-0 
(Aldrin and DDT 


2%2-5-40 
(Aldrin, DDT and Sulphur 


5% DDT Dust 
10% DDT Dust 
NICOTINE Dust 


BLACK LEAF 
SPRAY CONCENTRATES 


TOXAPHENE Emulsions 
DDT Emulsion 
ALDRIN Emulsion 
DIELDRIN Emulsion 








Here’s the complete line of Black Leaf Cot- 
ton Insecticides for effective protection 
against the weevil and other insects which 
attack the crop. Make your choice and 
place your order early. 

Produced at Montgomery, Alabama, and 
stocked in warehouses conveniently located 
throughout the cotton belt, these Black 
Leaf Dusts and Sprays are the result of 
years of experience in the manufacture of 
high quality insecticides. 

Black Leaf Dust Formulations are manu- 
factured to the right particle size. They do 
not float too long in the air nor drop too 
quickly to the ground. They settle and 
stick on the cotton plant, covering leaf and 
square with maximum protection. 

Black Leaf Spray Concentrates mix easily 
with water for efficient, economical use. 
They contain stable materials which insure 
against breakdown and separation. 

Black Leaf Cotton Insecticides are packed 
for easy handling...Dust Formulations in 
multiwall bags...and Spray Concentrates 
in 5, 30 and 50-gallon drums. No need to 
tell you there’s a big demand. Place your 
order early. Follow application schedules 
recommended by your local authorities. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 
Montgomery, Alabama « Richmond, Virginia 





See Your 


FERTILIZERS 


AGENT 
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Buy Black Leaf Cotton Insecticides where 
you buy V-C Fertilizers. You know it will 
be a good crop when you buy and use 
these famous brands. See your V-C Agent. 
Place your order early and request imme- 
diate delivery. 
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Cleaning Cotton at Gins 


By CHARLES A. BENNETT 





This is the text of an informal discussion of the subject made 
by Mr. Bennett at the annual convention of the Oklahoma 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, held Feb. 1-2 at Oklahoma City. 


HROUGHOUT THE joint research 

programs of the engineers of the 

Agricultural Research Administra- 

tion and the cotton technologists 
of the Production & Marketing Admin- 
istration, the continually changing prob- 
lems of cotton cleaning involved in har- 
vesting and ginning have necessarily 
been a major study at the USDA Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory which operates in 
behalf of both the producer and the 
ginner. 

Cleaning and extracting difficulties at 
cotton gins have always been peculiarly 
regional for obvious reasons, especially 
because of the methods employed in har- 
vesting the varieties of cotton grown, 
and the weather conditions that were en- 
countered. The rain-grown, river-bottom 
and blackland hand-picked cotton regions 
were radically different in their cleaning 
problems from those in the high plains 
of Texas with its sleds and golden burs; 
and the Oklahoma plains and hills, with 
different harvesting and ginning condi- 
tions, were in still another category. 

Out of the scientific studies that en- 
sued at Stoneville and elsewhere in co- 
operation with state and local agencies, 
the men of the Extension Services were 
able to summarize much of the progress 
in terse and valuable statements such as 
the present 4-point ginning program that 
covers the factors which are common to 
all of the cotton growing areas of the 
United States. The Ginning Laboratory 
not only analyzed the types and effects 
of the entire chain of processing units, 
but took part in transforming them from 
the old wooden shells and crude mech- 
anisms to the more standardized and ef- 
ficient mechanisms of the present time. 
The industry has departed to a large 
degree from the shattering, chattering 
boll crushers to more effective and better 
balanced cylinders and concave screen 
cleaners on the one hand, and to superior 
master and unit bur extractors on the 
other. Many ginners can easily compare 
the old-time Rogers cleaners, Streun 
Bursouts, Hancocks and Allsops to the 
machines now in use. 

It was generally proved by the re- 
search studies that cleaner screens with 
one-half inch meshes were optimum for 
the major portion of the screening func- 
tions, and that the tip speeds of the 
cylinders ranged between 1300 and 2300 
feet per minute when the rates of feed 
were properly regulated, in order to ob- 
tain best results. 

Charles A. Bennett is Regional Engineer, 
chanical Processing of Farm Products Division 
rt Ginning Investigations, USDA, Stoneville, 


Similar progress in the development 
of master extractors has produced a 
much more effective spread of the seed 
cotton across the faces of the carding 
drums, and has aided in better stripping 
and elimination of the trash from the 
cotton streams. There are, of course, con- 
stant efforts to improve upon what the 
industry now has, and it is possible that 
from some of the latest research into the 
fundamental principles of cleaning there 
may arise new methods and better clean- 
ers. 

Hand in hand with this mechanical 
progress in cleaners and extractors, the 
use of the government drying processes 
and their adaptation to various forms 
of dryers have been phenomenal. The 
general principles of drying, and the op- 
eration of dryers are well understood, 
but their abuse by a few gins—probably 
unintentional—has led to controversies 
with other sections of the cotton industry 
and at times has resulted in price penal- 

-ties, especially when there were cotton 
surpluses. The present cotton shortage 
has reversed a large part of the picture, 
but the ginning industry must be pre- 
pared to handle the proposed 16 million 
bale crop under unpredictable conditions 
of all kinds, and hence the drying proc- 
esses must be preserved and kept in 
order at the gins. 

Since drying is a great aid to cleaning 
and extracting, the sensible use of this 
process, within the recommended ranges 
of temperature, should be adhered to. 
The Extension 4-point program empha- 
sizes the use, but not the abuse, of dry- 
ing. It would seem that the drying tem- 
peratures should fall between 180 and 
220 degrees Fahrenheit; but this is more 
specifically covered by our cooperating 
technologists in their discussion of fiber 
qualities. 

Of immediate concern to Oklahoma 
ginners is the question whether the use 
of lint cleaners is going to largely cure 
their cleaning problems, and if not, where 
does it fit into the Oklahoma picture? To 
answer this in part, while the Chickasha 
program is getting  nderway, necessi- 
tates a study of where we now stand in 
cleaning. 

First, it has been established that the 
extent of the use of conditioning and 
drying processes is governed by seasonal 
weather and crop conditions, but that 
low moisture content of the seed cotton 
is a primary requisite for the best clean- 
ing results, whether we obtain it by ar- 
tificial or natural means. In the fiber 
discussion presented by Mr. Gerdes (See 
page 9, this issue.—Ed.), this is covered 
from the fiber technology viewpoint. 


From the engineers’ view, it is evident 
that adequately dry cotton is essential 
to the removal of foreign matter in the 
cleaning and extracting processes, and 
that this must be regulated by the gin- 
ner rather than left to the vague chances 
of good weather and dry winds in the 
fields. 

With mechanically picked cotton from 
the mid-season of 1949, the Ginning Lab- 
oratory removed some 69 pounds of for- 
eign matter per bale out of a possible 
80 pounds that came to the gin with the 
seed cotton. (Please see Table 1 and Fig- 
ure 1). The seed cotton passed through 
a tower drier delivering into a cylinder 
cleaner; then through a big bur ma- 
chine and to a finishing dryer-cleaner; 
then to feeders with heat; then to the 
gin stands and lint cleaners. The lint 
cleaners took out about one-seventh of 
the trash that was removed from the 
bale, while the cleaning and extracting 
steps ahead of the ginning took out about 
3% times as much. It did not appear to 
aid any when the drying temperature 
was much above 220° F., insofar as the 
processing effects are concerned. At this 
drying temperature the usual 3% loss 
in weight, or about 15 pounds, was en- 
countered from the drying itself. As an 
indirect consequence, the following proc- 
esses produced about 1/3 grade improve- 
ment. 

The Ginning Laboratory also noted 
that when the lint cleaners were prop- 
erly adjusted and operated, their aver- 
age trash removal ranged from 7 pounds 
for hand-picked cottons to 17 pounds for 
stripped and pulled cottons, the machine 
pickings showing about 11 pounds of 
trash midway between the two extremes. 
However, some of the rough cottons at 
Chickasha showed lint cleaner action of 
22 pounds or more trash removal per 
bale. As a consequence of these findings, 
the extent to which the ginner goes in 
operating his lint cleaners becomes one 
of fluctuating markets and final price 
benefits as much as it does of grade im- 
provements. (Please see Tables 2 and 3.) 

It is most difficult under the peculiar 
market conditions that now exist, to fix 
the limits as to how far a cotton ginner 
can go either in the installation of new 
equipment or in its use if he already has 
it. Nevertheless, if the 16 million bale 
crop is to be produced as a war-time 
effort for our nation, the ginner must be 
prepared to meet demands for good clean- 
ing, because low grade cottons will not 
answer all of the needs of the country, 
and you can count upon it that the dis- 
cerning buyers and consuming mills will 
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not be nine in their selections of cotton 
if the large crop is produced. 

For the foregoing reasons, lint clean- 
ers are excellent insurance—an_ insur- 
ance which has a double value because 
it has a mechanical by-pass. So long as 
weight of the bale will satisfy the buyer, 
the by-pass will be extensively used. And 
when the buyer and the market become 
more critical, the lint cleaner can be used 
to suit. Such an insurance as the lint 
cleaner gives is not confined alone to bale 
weights nor grade improvements. It may 
be the deciding factor in the ginner’s 
ability to build up a greater and more 
profitable volume of ginning. 

The present recommendations of the 
several agencies of the United States 
Department of Agriculture that are di- 
rectly concerned with ginning research 


Table 1. Trash Removed in the Ginning 
Processes by Mid-Season Tests on Me- 
chanically Picked Cottons at the USDA 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory. Mid-Season 
1 le 
Proportion of 
Trash Removed 
(percent) 


Machinery set-up 
(Sequence of the 
machinery) 
Opening Cleaner 19 
Big Bur Machine 20 
Finishing Dryer-Cleaner 14 
Extractor-Cleaner Feeders 12 
Gin Stand Huller Fronts 
& Moting 9 
Lint Cleaners 12 
Total 86 
(Weight loss per bale, 69 Ibs.) 


and extension are as follows: The ginner 
should be able to provide (1) adequate 
drying services; (2) up to approximately 
24 cylinders of cleaning for opening and 
finishing stages; (3) a big bur machine 
or its equivalent for selective operation 
between the cleaning stages; (4) large 
extractor-cleaner feeders; (5) gin stands 
in first class shape; (6) lint cleaners 
with by-passes, and (7) a good pack- 
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DISTRIBUTOR 
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STANDS 


aging system that will not pour out big- 
ended or rolling bales. 

The cotton ginner of Oklahoma, how- 
ever, requires a clear picture of what 
all this means in the matter of power 
supply for operation. (Please see Table 
4.) Lint cleaning takes about 13% or 
more of the total power; drying requires 
from 20 to 25% in most gins; cleaning 
and extracting processes consume from 
19 to 25%; and unloading and other mis- 


Table 2. Effects of Drying Temperature 
on Cotton Cleaning. 1949. Single Stage 
Drying Through Tower Drier and 

Cleaner. 
Moisture 
Content of 

Lint 
(percent) 


Drier Staple 
1/32” 


Grade 
SLM+ 34.8 


SLM+ 34. 
M- 34. 


No Heat 


5.4 M- 
(Weight loss per bale—15 Ibs. at 220 °F. 


cellaneous items absorb the balance. Es- 
timating 10 horsepower per lint cleaner 
above other machinery requirements, the 
Oklahoma ginner must determine wheth- 
er he can stretch his present power sup- 
ply by 15% or so. 

He is also faced with the problem as 
to whether he can now obtain lint clean- 
ers if they must be purchased under war- 
time restrictions, and whether they will 
pay out on the basis of being an insur- 
ance toward greater ginning volumes 
and more money in his own pocket. The 
ginnner is certainly entitled to receive 
pay for every service that he renders. 
The great Law of Compensation, that 
supersedes both federal and state enact- 
ments, requires that there shall be a mu- 
tual profit for both farmer and ginner 
in these services. Otherwise it becomes 
only a question of time until the ginner 
goes broke. In the long run, people who 
never do more than they get paid for, 
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Figure 1.—Ginning arrangements used by the USDA Cotton Ginning Laboratory, 
Stoneville, Miss., in the cleaning tests on mid-season 1949 machine pickings. 
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never get paid for any more than they 
do—and vice versa. 

A special report is being made to you 
from the Agricultural Engineering Staff 
at Chickasha, and it should be stated by 
all of us that the opportunities for joint 
service with the fine group of men at 


Table 3. Weight of Trash Per Bale Re- 
moved by Lint Cleaners. 1949 Tests. 
Series Drying at 180°F. 

Fly and 

Waste 
Lint 

Pounds 

Delta Hand-Picked 3.8 1.9 5.7 

Delta Machine-Picked 7.4 2.0 9.4 


3 17.0 
99 4 


Total 
Pounds 


Trash 


Pounds 


Type of 
Harvesting 


Delta Stripped 13.9 3.1 
Chickasha Stripped 


Chickasha Snapped 10.7 


Table 4. Distribution of Power Loads 
in Modern Ginning Outfits. Based on 
1949 Readings on 20 Modern Gin Plants. 
Proportion of Power 

for Each Item 
Gins without Gins with 
Lint Cleaners Lint Cleaners 
percent percent 
Unloading 13 12 
Drying 25 . 
Cleaning & 
Extracting 
Operating Gin 
Stands 
Seed Handling 
Trash Disposal 
Condenser, Tramper 
& Press 
Lint Cleaning 
Total Horsepower 
Per Gin 


[tems 


oe 
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that Station are appreciated by the Gin- 
ning Laboratory’. As the work gets un- 
derway, it should provide dependable an- 
swers to many regional problems that 
are here puzzling the industry. The sug- 
gestions and assistance of the ginners of 
Oklahoma are earnestly solicited in fur- 
thering this research work. The Okla- 
homa Cotton Research Foundation de- 
serves full credit and approbation for its 
efforts to establish the facilities at Chick- 
asha, and the Experiment Station and 
Extension workers from Oklahoma 
A. & M. College at Stillwater are en- 
titled to adequate recognition for their 
share in the cotton work of Oklahoma. 

Acknowledgement is made to the staff of the 
cooperating Cotton Branch of PMA at Stoneville, 
Miss., and to the Agricultural Engineers under 
the direction of Mr. Charles M. Merkel, engineer 
in charge of the main Laboratory at Stoneville, 
for their contributions of data and suggestions 
The Cotton Ginning Laboratory at Stoneville, 
Miss., and the Cotton Ginning Branch Labora- 
tory at Mesilla Park, N. Mex., are jointly oper- 
ated by the two Administrations; and pending 
future arrangements for funds and personnel the 
cotton technologists of PMA are assisting at 
Chickasha through official classifications and 
other fiber activities 


Pakistan Regulates 
Cotton Industry 


Pakistan’s Ministry of Commerce has 
announced the enactment of an ordinance 
giving the central government power to 
(1) fix minimum prices for cotton, (2) 
regulate cotton ginning and processing 
charges, (3) compel ginners to buy cot- 
ton and pay not less than the minimum 
prices for it, (4) deal in cotton, and 
(5) register and regulate trading in and 
movement of cotton. 
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® Two Smiths Are Top Winners in 





South Carolina’s 5-Acre Contest 


@ FIRST PRIZE of $750 goes to E. N. Smith of Johnston. J. 
Maurice Smith, of the same community, wins second prize of 
$275. Crushers are co-sponsor of contest. 


RIZE- WINNING cotton growers 
p from every section of South Caro- 

lina were guests at a luncheon in 
Columbia on Feb. 3 and won high praise 
from several speakers for leading the 
way in showing other growers how to 
raise acre yields. The winners were from 
42 of the 46 counties in the state and 
were given cash prizes in South Caro- 
lina’s 1950 county, district, and state 
five-acre cotton contests. 

Grand prize winner was E. N. Smith 
of Johnston, Edgefield County, whose 
official five-acre yield was 6370 pounds 
of lint with staple length of 1% inch. 
The first prize award was worth $750 to 
Mr. Smith. 

Winner of the $275 second prize in the 
state contest was J. Maurice Smith, also 
of Johnston, whose official yield was 5945 
pounds of lint with staple length of 
1-3/32 inch. 

Following are the first and second 
place winners in the three districts in 
the state, with names of their home 
counties and their yields: Upper dis- 
trict, S. F. Sherard, Abbeville, 4745 
pounds of lint; Bosie Williams, Green- 
wood, 4655 pounds. Middle district, P. S. 
Wise, Richland, 5850 pounds; P. D. Day, 
Edgefield, 5845 pounds. Lower district, 
H Frank Brunson, Clarendon, 5515 
pounds; N. B. Loadholt, Allendale, 5260 
pounds. First place winners in each dis- 
trict were each awarded prizes of $200. 
Second place winners received $125. 


The state winners and all district win- 
ners planted Coker’s 100 W.R. 

The contests were conducted by Clem- 
son Extension Service and sponsored by 
the South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers 
Association and the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association of South Carolina. The 
crushers contributed $3150 to provide 
a first prize of $50 and second prize of 
$25 for each county in which 10 or more 
contestants completed contest demonstra- 
tions. The cotton manufacturers con- 
tributed the $2000 used as prizes in the 
state and district contests. 

R. M. Hughes of Greer, president of 
the South Carolina crushers’ association, 
was to award the county prizes but could 
not be present at the meeting. C. Fitz- 
Simons, Jr., Columbia, made the awards 
in Mr. Hughes’ absence. 

D. W. Watkins, director of the Clem- 
son Extension Service, presided at the 
luncheon given in honor of the winners 
and introduced a number of former state 
prize winners. 

H. G. Boylston, Clemson cotton im- 
provement specialist, pointed out that 
the 1950 enrollment of 1003 contestants 
was the highest for any of the 10 years 

“he has been in charge of the contest and 
that the 702 completions in 1950 was one 
of the highest numbers for any year of 
the 23 years the contests have been con- 
ducted. He said the 1950 average yield 
of 564 pounds of lint per acre for all 
contestants was not bad when compared 


THESE ARE the state and district winners in the South Carolina 1950 Five-Acre 
Cotton Contest. Seated, left to right: E. N. Smith and J. Maurice Smith, first and 
second state winners. Standing, left to right: Bosie Williams and P. B. Day, second 
place district winners; S. F. Sherrard, H. Frank Brunson and P. S. Wise, first place 
district winners. N. B. Loadhold, a second place district winner, is not shown. 
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with the 23-year average of 600 pounds 
of lint per acre, which includes yields 
made during years when there was very 
little weevil damage and when other con- 
ditions were favorable for high yields. 

He reported that every contestant pro- 
duced cotton with staple one inch or 
longer with over 95 percent longer than 
one inch; that 689 of the 702 contestants 
completing planted Coker 100 W.R., eight 
Marett’s White Gold, and five miscel- 
laneous varieties; and that a study of 
the results clearly established the value 
of poison in controlling boll weevils. He 
said a comparison of yields where BHC- 
DDT poison was used with yields where 
no poison was used showed that on 28 
five-acre contest fields where no poison 
was used the average yield was only 381 
pounds of lint per acre; on 37 contest 
fields where one to three applications of 
poison was made the average yield was 
517 pounds; on 76 fields where four to 
six applications were made the average 
yield was 571 pounds; and on 57 demon- 
strations where seven or more applica- 
tions were made the average yield was 
639 pounds of lint per acre. 

Joseph Walker, representing the South 
Carolina membership of the Atlantic 
Cotton Association, stated that the offi- 
cial record of 8275 pounds of lint pro- 
duced on five acres by J. Harvey Neeley, 
Chester, in 1946 was not broken in 1950 
and that the sweepstakes prize will be 
carried over into the 1951 contest. 


Rio Grande Valley Helped 
Some by Needed Rains 


Texas’ Rio Grande Valley farmers, 
who have been sitting idly by waiting for 
rains to give them enough moisture to 
plant cotton, were helped some this week 
when light to heavy rains fell at scatter- 
ed places in the area. 

At Santa Rosa an unofficial estimate 
places the fall at four inches, an esti- 
mated two to three inches south of there 
and three quarters of an inch at LaFeria. 
Raymondville got an inch and a fraction, 
Brownsville almost two inches, Harlin- 
gen only a quarter. San Perlita, Lyford 
and Sebastian are said to have received 
about three inches, and Weslaco and 
Mercedes slightly under an inch. 

USDA field men estimated rain fell 
over an area about 15 to 20 miles wide 
through Willacy County, west to Santa 
Rosa and south through LaFeria. They 
figured about 100,000 to 150,000 acres 
ready for cotton received enough mois- 
ture for planting as soon as the cold 
weather is over. Present estimate is that 
not more than 1000 to 2000 acres had 
been planted to cotton before the cold 
weather hit the Valley. 


Ss. F. Riepma to Direct 
Margarine Association 


The National Association of Marga- 
rine Manufacturers has announced the 
appointment of Siert F. Riepma as ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the association, 
succeeding Paul T. Truitt, who has re- 
signed as president of the association to 
become president of the American Plant 
Food Council. Riepma’s appointment is 
effective March 1. 

Robert G. Spears of the Jelke Division 
of Lever Brothers, New York, will serve 
as president of the association without 
salary. 
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SHAKERS. Model No. 241 
illustrated. Adaptable to 
many types of mechani- 
cal and mechanical- 
pneumatic separations 


and gradings DISC HULLERS. Four 


sizes for hulling tung 
nuts, sunflower seeds 


HAMMER MILLS. Model palm kernels, etc e 


No. 406 shown above is 
especially suitable for 
grinding seed residues, 
hydraulically pressed, 
expeller or solvent. 


also handle Chandler 
knife hullers. 


tte 
%>, 


, oit PROCESSINg , 
BY 


You get 73 years’ engineering and manufac- 
turing experience when you consult with us 
regarding vegetable oil processing equip- 
ment. The Bauer line is internationally 
known for practical design and sound con- 
struction. Some of the equipment is illus- 
trated on this page. 

We do not manufacture oil expression 
equipment, but co-operate with companies 
building hydraulic, expeller, and solvent 
processes. 

Complete information on the Bauer line 
will be gladly furnished. You are invited to 
ask for technical data on your processing 
projects, also to avail yourself of the re- 
search and testing facilities of the Bauer 
Laboratories. 


SEPARATORS. For re- 
moving shells and hulls 
from decorticated nuts 
and seeds by sifting and 
aspiration Interchange- 
able screens furnished. 





CLEANERS. Model 199 
(illustrated) especially 
built for cottonseed. 
Model 201 for other oil- 
bearing seeds and nuts. 





SPECIFIC GRAVITY SEP- 
ARATORS Model 208-2- 
AA (illustrated) is used 
primarily for cleaning 
shelled peanuts, corn, 
and other oil-bearing 
kernels and grains. 


ATTRITION MILLS. Wide 
range of sizes in single 
and double revolving | 
disc models. Plates and 
adjustments for all | 
grades of grinding. Model 
165 illustrated. 


MAGNETIC GRATES. For CRUSHERS and BREAK- 


installation in floor open- 
ings and hopper bottoms. 
From 2” x 4” to 6’ and 8’ 


ERS. For the preliminary 
crushing of seed cakes 
or lumpy materials No. 


square, Built to order 7A Crusher is illustrated. 


THE BAUER BROTHERS COMPANY 


1701 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
¢ Franklin F. Landis, Dallas, Ga. 


REPRESENTATIVES: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West St.. New York 6, N. Y. 
Halsell Brokerage Co., Denver, Colo. * Kenneth Wylie, Eugene, Ore. * Industrial Supplies, Memphis, Tenn. 
R. R. Dill, 468 Prairie Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. * Cc. C. Cantrell, 2541 Greene Ave.. Fort Worth, Tex. 
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COTTON INDUSTRY 


LEADERS are shown above examining a cotton disease 


campaign poster which is being distributed for display in county agent offices, cotton 
gins, seed stores and other farm headquarters. National Cotton Council officials active 


in the campaign are, left to right: Claude L. 


Welch, director of the Council’s Division 


of Cotton Production and Marketing; Leonard Lett, agronomist; and Dr. C. R. Sayre, 
chairman, Committee on Cotton Production and Marketing. 


Industry Leaders Map Campaign 
Against Cotton Diseases 


An educational program to fight dis- 
eases of cotton is being conducted across 
the Cotton Belt by agricultural leaders. 
Objective of the campaign is to reduce 
huge annual losses which cotton farmers 
suffer because of seed rot, sore-shin or 


damping-off, angular leaf spot and an- 
thracnose boll rot. Proper treatment with 
a seed disinfectant can reduce the ef- 
fects of all these diseases. 

The importance of seed treatment is 
being--emphasized by a poster on the 


subject and by educational releases from 
state extension services. Because of the 
huge cotton production goal for 1951 and 
a below average supply of cotton seed, 
the treatment of seed is particularly im- 
portant this year, leaders emphasize. 


Argentine Flaxseed Crop 
Estimate Drops 


Argentina’s 1950 flaxseed production 
is now estimated unofficially at 24.6 mil- 
lion bushels, according to C. A. Boonstra, 
agricultural attache, American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires. This is a sharp reduction 
from a previous estimate of 30 million 
bushels. 


Stocks of linseed oil as of Jan. 1 are 
estimated at 220,000 short tons, and are 
no longer considered burdensome. Stocks 
a year earlier were estimated at 330,000 
tons. Availabilities for export in 1951 
will not exceed the volume exported in 
1950, when 144,000 tons of flaxseed and 
237,000 tons of linseed oil were exported. 

Argentine sunflower seed production 
in 1951 may reach 1,210,000 short tons, 
according to unofficial estimates. This 
would be slightly more than the record 
output of nearly 1,200,000 tons of two 
years ago. Production last year has been 
estimated officially at about 700,000 tons. 
Stocks are small at present, and sufficient 
mainly for current domestic require- 
ments. They will be negligible at the be- 
ginning of the next crushing year on 
Apri! 1 in contrast with 110,000 tons on 
that same date in 1950. This volume per- 
mitted exports totaling about 108,000 
tons in January-November of last year. 











belton superior bagging 
SF a, 
the best protection 
against handling ee 
and weather 


IT'LL COST YOU LESS TO PLANT THE BEST 


Plant Famous 


STONEVILLE COTTONS 


for better yields and higher profits 
: Perfect balanced cotton... 
STONEVILLE 


2 lb. weight—21 Ibs. TARE . : 
vigorous and productive . 
2°B He a) 


Open weave Jute Bagging large open bolls, heavy yields 


and superior quality lint. Seed 
bring highest mill prices. 


Ideal for rich bottom lands. 
Winner of 1949 Mississippi 5- 
acre contest. Big, easy-to-pick 
bolls. Staple length from 1- 
3/32” to 1-5/32”. 


Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


Write for complete information 


Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co., Inc. 


Stoneville, Mississippi 
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At Atlanta, March 5 


Pace Will Address 
Georgia Ginners 





@ Annual convention will be held 
at Henry Grady Hotel in Atlanta. 
Business program will be high- 
lighted by several well-known 
speakers. Annual banquet big en- 
tertainment feature. 


An interest-packed one-day convention 
is in store for Georgia ginners on Mon- 
day, March 5 when the annual meeting 
of the Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion will be held. Site is the Henry Grady 
Hotel in Atlanta. 

Delegates arriving Sunday will find 
the registration desk open, and will be 
guests at a Social Hour in the Variety 
Room of the Henry Grady from 7 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. A meeting of Association offi- 
cers and directors will be held at 5:30 
p.m. Sunday. 

Warren B. Hodge of Unadilla, Asso- 
ciation president, will call the convention 
to order at 9:30 a.m., March 5. Georgia 
ginners will receive a warm welcome to 
Atlanta by the mayor of the city, the 
Hon. W. B. Hartsfield. 

Following appointment of committees, 
the delegates will hear an address by 
Stephen Pace, former United States con- 
gressman from Georgia and now special 
counsel for the National Cotton Council. 
He will be followed on the program by 
Frederick H. Heidelberg, a member of 
the Council’s Field Service staff. 

First speaker on the afternoon busi- 
ness session will be Charles A. Bennett, 
regional engineer, Cotton Ginning Inves- 
tigations, USDA, Stoneville, Miss. An- 
other afternoon speaker will be H. L. 
Wingate, president of the Georgia Farm 
Bureau and a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

E. J. Young, of Stevens Industries, Inc., 
of Dawson, Ga., will act as moderator 
during an open forum discussion of cot- 
ton problems. Participating in the forum 
will be T. R. Breedlove, Production and 
Marketing Administration, USDA, 
Athens, Ga.; E. C. Westbrook, Extension 
agronomist, Athens; and J. C. Oglesbee, 
Jr., Extension cotton ginning specialist, 
Atlanta. 

The business session will come to a 
close with the committee reports and the 
election of officers. 

The annual banquet will be held in the 
Dixie Ballroom of the Henry Grady 
Hotel, beginning at 7:30 p.m. Toast- 
master will be J. Eugene Cook, attorney 
general of Georgia. Olin Cooper of Bain- 
bridge, Ga., will be the banquet speaker. 
Mr. Cooper is a humorist of note and 
the guests will find his address one of 
the highlights of the convention. 


Wooster Soybean Mill 
Modernizes Plant 


To qualify its meal for higher trade 
specifications now current, the Soya Proc- 
essing Co. of Wooster, Ohio, has further 
modernized its soybean solvent extrac- 
tion plant by the installation of a Blaw- 
Knox pressure toaster. 
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A satisfied Le Roi user 
for 8 years, Howard Gibson 
buys new Le Roi L-3000 


.- because LE ROI Dependability 


keeps ginning costs down 


M& HOWARD GIBSON, owner of the Valentine Gin Company, 
Waxahachie, Texas was faced with the problem of enlarging and 
modernizing his gin. 

Naturally he needed more power to run his equipment. His selection 
— a new Le Roi 12-cylinder L-3000 engine. His reason — he was sold 
on Le Roi dependability and economy, having owned a 6-cylinder Le 
Roi for eight years. 

Here’s what Mr. Gibson wrote, “This year we bought a new 12- 
cylinder Le Roi. It has proven to be a most economical and dependable 
power unit. It saves space, is easy to operate, and requires a minimum 
of attention and repair.” 

Keep your ginning costs down — join the long list of satisfied Le 
Roi users, Sizes range from 6 to 600 hp — you can select the engine 
that fits your needs and run it on low-cost natural gas, butane, or pro- 
pone. Have your Le Roi distributor show you an installation — see 

ow Le Roi’s help keep ginning costs down. 


Seat om imeustay cewia 





Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors 


Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La. 
Jackson, Miss. 

Tri-State Equipment Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. 

Nortex Engine & Equipment Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas 


Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas 
Southern Engine & Pump Company, 
Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, Dal- 
las, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, 


and Lafayette, Houma, la. F-35 
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E. C. WOODYEAR (standing), winner of the Madison Parish 5-Acre Cotton Contest, 
discusses cotton production at the Tallulah Rotary Club meeting at which winners 


were announced. 
Holley (right), farm manager for Mr. 


Others in the picture are Jack McCaffery 
Woodyear; 


(left), Tallulah; J. 
and Maxwell Yerger (nearest 


camera), manager of the Tallulah Oil Mill and president of the Rotary Club. 


E. €. Woodyear Wins 5-Acre Contest 
In Northeast Louisiana 


Three bales of 
produced by E. C. Woodyear, planter of 
Mound, La., on his 1950 5-acre cotton 
contest plot. A check for $100 was pre- 
sented to him at a recent meeting of the 
Tallulah Rotary Club, sponsor of the 
contest. Gins, implement dealers, and the 
Tallulah Oi] Mill teamed up to furnish 
the prize money for the contest. The 
Louisiana Delta Council sponsored the 
contest on an area-wide basis in north- 
east Louisiana. 

Maxwell Yerger, manager of the Tal- 
lulah Oil Mill and president of the Tal- 
lulah Rotary Club, was chairman of the 
contest committee from Madison Parish. 
County Agent Max McDonald, who su- 
pervised the contest, collected the yields 
from the 14 entrants. 

Second and third places were 
Fulton Levy and Harry Willis, 


cotton per acre were 


won by 
colored 


mena on the M. P. Utz Estate, J. W. 
Carpenter, operator, also of Mound. Ful- 
ton Levy received a check for $50 for 


-prodycing 1374 pounds of lint per acre. 


Harry Willis won a check for 5 for 
his yield of 1272 pounds of lint per acre. 

Ten contestants completed the contest 
with an average yield of 1030 pounds 
of lint, or two bales per acre. This high 
yield was made despite the fact that con- 
testants were plagued by rainy weather, 
grass and cotton insects. 

Mr. Woodyear and Mr. Carpenter em- 
phasized the need for good drainage, 
grass control and insect control in order 
to produce high yields of cotton in the 
Mississippi Delta of Louisiana. Both 
plantations have excellent drainage sys- 
tems and follow approved insect control 
practices. They averaged over a bale and 
a half per acre in 1950. 





USDA Sets Long Staple 
Support at $1.04 


Prices for 1951-crop American-Egyp- 
tian type long staple cotton will be sup- 
ported at base rates averaging $1.04 a 
pound, USDA announced early this 
month. 

The new support program is designed 
to encourage greater production of longer 
staple cotton to meet defense needs for 
special kinds of threads and fibers needed 
by the armed services. Production of at 
leas t 75,000 bales, as compared with this 
year’s crop of about 58,000 bales, of 
Amsak and Pima 32 varieties has been 
asked. This type of cotton has not been 
under the support program, and the 
average price in January was around 
75 cents a pound. Support prices will 
vary by grade, staple length and location 
of purchase, USDA said, ranging from 
66.9 cents to $1.0645 a pound. 

A location differential has been estab- 
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lished between the Arizona-California 
area and the New Mexico-West Texas 
area to take into consideration transpor- 
tation costs from the area of production 
to Southeastern and New England mill 
points. The purchase rate for the base 
quality will be $1.038 per pound in the 
Arizona-California area and $1.042 per 
pound in the New Mexico-West Texas 
area. 

Purchases will be made from Aug. 1, 
1951 through April 30, 1952. To be eligi- 
ble for purchase, the cotton must be 
represented by negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts issued by warehouses approved 
by CCC and must have been produced 
from Amsak and Pima 32 varieties of 
American-Egyptian cottonseed. This cot- 
tonseed must have been “registered” or 
“certified” by the Crop Improvement 
Association or other recognized state 
agency, or covered by a certificate is- 
sued by such agency prior to planting, 
indicating the cottonseed (1) are of the 
Amsak and Pima 32 varieties, (2) have 
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been re-cleaned, sampled and examined 
by a designated laboratory and (3) cer- 
tified by such laboratory as containing 
not in excess of percent of fuzzy 
seed of upland or hybrid character. 


Co-op Ginners Re-elect 
All Officers, Directors 


Delegates to the annual convention of 
the Texas Cooperative Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, held Feb. 5-6 at Fort Worth, heard 
Texas Congressman W. R. Poage discuss 
the part agriculture must play in the 
country’s preparedness program and 
were given timely information about 
many of their proble ms by other speak- 
ers during the two-day meeting. 

Among the highlights of the business 
program were four panel discussions 
dealing with the national farm program, 
new developments in gin machinery, the 
financing of cooperatives, and coopera- 
tive education. 

Machinery and supply firms and other 
members of allied industries were hosts 
to the ginners and their wives at a ban- 
quet the first night. 

At the annual election held during the 
final session, all incumbent officers and 
directors were reelected. The officers are 
G. E. Sonntag, Frisco, president; R. A. 
Graham, Greenville, vice-president; and 
E. M. Cooke, Georgetown, secretary- 
treasurer. The board of directors con- 
sists of the following: J. C. Criswell, 
Brownfield; E. L. Sowder, Idalou; Ernest 
Jones, Lamesa; J. S. Varner, Abilene; 
Jess L. Bell, Rule; C. W. Alverson, 
Childress; Mr. Sonntag; Mr. Graham; 
Glee Taylor, Lake Creek; J. E. Cox, 
Waxahachie; J. S. Wilson, Kerens; H. E. 
Gainer, Hutto; Oscar Martin, Inez; and 
Jack Funk, Lyford. 


CCC to Buy Extra Long 
Staple Foreign Cotton 


An offer to purchase extra-long staple 
cotton of better grades now located out- 
side the U.S. has been announced by 
USDA. 

The CCC will purchase cotton for the 
national stockpile at the request of the 
Munitions Board and General Services 
Administration. This offer does not in- 
clude cotton which is now in the U.S. or 
extra-long staple American - Egyptian 
cotton. 


Orren S. Leslie Goes With 


Fairbanks, Morse 

Effective Feb. 1, Orren S. Leslie, 
formerly with the Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors Company, assum- 
ed the duties of manager of the Beloit, 
Wis., Works of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
according to an announcement by Robert 
H. Morse, Jr., president. He replaces 
Henry M. Haase, resigned. 


Harrold B. Jones Gets 
OPS District Post 


Harrold B. Jones has resigned as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Tennessee Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association and has taken 
leave of absence from his position as 
ginning specialist with the Tennessee 
Extension Service to become director of 
the Memphis district Office of Price 
Stabilization. 
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Death Claims 1. M. Parrott 
At Chickasha, Okla., Feb. 5 


. M. Parrott, superintendent of the 
Oklahoma Cotton Research Station at 
Chickasha, Okla., died at his home in 
that city on Feb. 5 following a long ill- 


. M. PARROTT 


ness. He was also superintendent of the 
Southwest Cotton Station at Tipton, 
Okla., a position he continued to hold 
when he was placed in charge of the 


Chickasha station at its establishment in 
1948. 


Funeral services were held at Chicka- 
sha Feb. 7. Tipton, Okla., Masons con 
ducted a service at the graveside. Pall- 
bearers were Ed MeVicker, R. M. Holli 
day, Tom Moran, Jerome Simmons, Bert 
Strickland and Ed Oswalt, all of Chicka- 
sha. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Margaret Morley of McAlester, Okla., 
and three children, Sarah Jane, 10; Mary 
Nell, 6; and Sam, 6. Other survivors are 
two brothers, T. W. Parrott of Warren, 
Ark., and C. F. Parrott of Moscow, Idaho; 
and a sister, Mrs. Ruth Riley of Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Mr. Parrott, who was known to thous- 
ands of farmers and others in the cotton 
industry as Polly, was born at New Edin- 
burg, Ark., on Sept. 25, 1903. He attend- 
ed Arkansas A. & M. College at Monti- 
cello and Magnolia, graduating from 
the latter school in 1923. He entered 
Oklahoma A. & M. in 1923, studied crops 
and soils, specializing in cotton, and 
received a B. S. ddgree in 1926. Polly was 
a member of Alpha Zeta national honor- 
ary fraternity in agriculture and Alpha 
Gamma Rho social fraternity. 

From 1926 through 1932 he was part 
owner and assistant plant breeder for 
a seed company at McAlester, Okla., and 
in 1933-34 was agronomist and horticul- 
turist for the USDA agricultural experi- 
ment station at St. Croix, Virgin Islands. 
Polly was made superintendent of the 
Tipton, Okla., experiment station in 1937. 

Those who knew Polly Parrott and 
were glad to be numbered among his 
friends will approve this sentiment from 


one who worked with him for a number 
of years: 

“The passing of I. M. (Polly) Parrott 
means, to all who knew him, a loss that 
is immeasurable. Polly had an irrepres- 
sible buoyancy of spirit that expressed 
itself in good will and cheer to all who 
came in contact with him. Everyone felt 
better after being with Polly. 

“I. M. Parrott’s contribution to agri- 
culture, and to the cotton industry in 
particular, was not fully appreciated 
during his lifetime. To those who knew 
him and his accomplishments, he was 
wholly imbued with an unselfish desire 
to serve the farmers and the farming in- 
dustry. 

“We will miss Polly, but are thankful 
for having known and been associated 
with him.” 

Another who knew him well had this 
to say about Polly: “I know, speaking 
for all of us here at the (Oklahoma A. & 
M.) College, that Polly’s life was well 
spent. He gave us good fellowship which 
made our troubles seem difficult, 
and I am sure that if Polly had been 
asked about it, he would have said with 
Will Rogers that he never met a man he 
didn’t like. 

“Science wise, he was one of the most 
skillful men I have ever worked with. 
You couldn't be with him without soon 
knowing that he knew cotton from A to 
Z. I don’t think there will ever be a time 
when cotton growers in this and other 
states will not be benefiting from the 
work that Polly did. In a sense, every 
cotton field in Oklahoma is a monument 
to him.” 
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WAUKESHA 6-LRO COTTON GIN ENGINE—-six cylinders, 82" bore x 842” 
stroke, 2894 cu. in. disp!.; 410 hp maximum with 1000 Btu. gas (shown 
above) in G. J. Posey Gin, Coushatta, La. (shown at right). 


Smooth running 


helps ginner meet emergency 


@ At his gin in Coushatta, La., Mr. George Posey ran smack 
into an emergency. “‘When our old engine failed,’’ says Mr. Posey, 
“we purchased one of your LROU Waukesha Engines. We were 
forced to act quickly and since our cooling system was inadequate 
to cool this unit we used a radiator ... we did not have time to 
bolt the LROU to the floor, so we made a temporary foundation 
to finish the season.” That’s a smooth way of getting out of 
trouble. And, for a big six in the 400 hp range this Waukesha 
LRO Engine is as smooth as it is sure. Then says Mr. Posey, 
“During the next off season we removed the radiator, built a 
cooling tower and bolted the engine to the floor. Last year we 


_..moden GIN ENGINES 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


NEW YORK TULSA 
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ginned 3508 bales of cotton... for less than 20 cents per bale.” 
Power your gin for profit, get Waukesha Bulletin 1434. 





Parwowy Washington Bureau 


By FRED BAILEY 


and JAY RICHTER 


Washington Representatives 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 


e “Special Treatment” for Cotton? — 
The drive of the powerful ‘cotton bloc” 
to get a special exemption from price 
ceilings for raw cotton has caused con- 
siderable uneasiness among non-South- 
ern and general farm organization lead- 
ers. Some privately charge the cotton 
representatives with seeking special priv- 
ileges. 

Some observers think the drive was 
ill-advised in view of public resentment 
which has been built up against provi- 
sions in the Defense Production Act 
which prohibit ceilings on farm products 
below (1) parity or, (2) the highest price 
between May 24 and June 24, 1950. 

The farm groups generally sympathize 
with the efforts to avoid a ceiling on raw 
cotton, but they argue that other groups 
also would like exemptions. They think 
cotton growers should not ask for specia 
treatment and that, in doing so, they 
may bring down further public resent- 
ment on the heads of farmers generally. 

Some of the general farm organiza- 
tions remember that during World War 
II cotton got special treatment in the 
form of ceiling exemptions, plus higher 
supports than for any other major com- 
modity. They accuse cotton states con- 
gressmen of using their political power 
to get special treatment. 

Many impartial observers think the 
cotton people have made a serious mis- 
take in objecting so strongly to ceilings 
in view of current cotton prices more 
than 25% above parity. The general in- 
terpretation is that cotton producers 
want still higher prices. 


e Price Stabilization Officials’ View- 
point—Some Price Stabilization officials 
say privately that they have been forced, 
for political reasons, to handle the cotton 
pleaders with kid gloves. 

Secretary Brannan, in response to a 
request by President Truman, has made 
a report to stabilization officials. His re- 
port has not been revealed, but if he fol- 
lowed the thinking of some cotton ex- 
perts in the Department, he raised no 
strong objections to ceilings. 

The experts estimated that cotton 
prices would climb 3 to 5 cents a pound 
with removal of restrictions. They say 
application of ceilings to finished cotton 
goods would not prevent further increases 
in view of the short supply of cotton. 

Cotton farmers, it is argued, would 
not benefit greatly from exemption of raw 
cotton from ceilings. It is estimated that 
85% of the current supply of cotton al- 
ready has left farmers’ hands. Higher 
raw cotton prices, some reason, simply 
would drive more customers to synthetic 
fibers. 

The Department cotton people do not 
agree that higher cotton prices are need- 
ed to induce farmers to plant the maxi- 
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this year. The size of the 
crop acreage will be determined more by 
supplies of labor, machinery and fertili- 
zer than by prices, USDA cotton experts 
think. 


mum acreage 


Viewpoint — Cotton 
groups, on the other hand, have put up 
strong, and in many causes plausible, 
arguments against the imposition of ceil- 
ings on raw cotton. They argue that ceil- 
ings now would force producers to take 
all the price risk in marketing of their 
1951 crop. 

The Belt-Wide Cotton Producers Com- 
mittee, meeting here last week, asserted 
that if cotton is selling at the ceiling 
when picking starts next fall, buyers 
will wait and thus force growers to 
absorb all risks and carrying charges. 
Buyers, the Committee argued, would 
hot buy to meet future needs, knowing 
that cotton prices could go only in one 
direction—down. 

The Committee 


e Cotton Industry 


likewise pointed out 
that in order to reach the 16-million bale 
goal, a considerable amount of lower- 
yielding, higher-cost land will need to be 
brought into production. Labor costs, it 
contends, could easily be double those of 
1950. Machinery is up 15 to 16%, ferti- 
lizer up 5 to 10% and insecticides up 20 
to 36° 

The Committee suggested three “fun- 
damental approaches” for dealing with 
inflationary prices for cotton and cotton 
goods: (1) Increased production; (2) 
ceilings on textiles; and (3) conservation 
of cotton goods. There was something 
less than 100% enthusiasm for the third 
point. 


e Subsidies Again — The battle over 
farm prices and ceilings shows signs of 
becoming a major conflict in the present 
Congress. Stabilization officials have 
made no effort to conceal their annoy- 
ance over the minimum ceiling provisions 
in the Defense Production Act. They are 
putting the blame on farmers for further 
inflation. 

President Truman indicated to some of 
his Stabilization officials several weeks 
ago that he might back a move to repeal 
the minimum ceiling provisions when 
proposals are made for renewal of the 
Act expiring next June 30. Congressional 
leaders, however, told him he wouldn’t 
have a chance of getting such a proposal 
through Congress. 

Price controllers then proposed farm 
subsidies and the President promptly 
dragged the Brannan Plan skeleton out 
of the closet and proposed it as a hokus- 
pokus remedy for keeping down inflation. 
Even though dressed in the disguise of 
anti-inflation panacea, it was. quickly 
recognized by the farm groups. 

The word has gone down the line of 
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Administration agencies to prepare for « 
“spring offensive” to put over farm sub- 
sidies. Backers of the proposal are draft- 
ing a bill and hope to start hearings 
sometime around March 1. 

Estimates of costs of subsidies, on in- 
dustrial as well as agricultural products, 
are vague. Some think costs can be held 
to $5 billion a year; others think the 
cost would run to $10 billion or more. 
Subsidy advocates argue that you’ve got 
to spend lots of money to prevent infla- 
tion. 


e No More Hoes in Weed Control? — 
Agriculture Department researchers think 
the “man with a hoe” is on his way out 
of the cotton fields. They say he soon 
may be replaced by a combination of 
chemical and mechanical treatments for 
week control. 

Experiments at the Stoneville, Miss., 
research laboratory showed that best re- 
turns in cotton yields and quality came 
from a combination of three herbicidal 
oil treatments followed by five flamings. 

The oil treatments were made 13, 20 
and 29 days after the cotton plants came 
up. These plus the five flamings gave 
practically complete control of weeds and 
grasses, at a total cost of $15.10 per acre. 


e Hearing on Plant Quarantine Regula- 
tions—The Agriculture Department has 
scheduled a “thorough review” of all 
federal plant quarantine regulations and 
orders affecting the importation of cot- 
ton and cotton products. A public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for March 28 in 
Washington. 

The hearing is preliminary to the con- 
templated re-issuance as a single docu- 
ment of six regulations or orders relat- 
ing to the entry of foreign cotton or cot- 
ton products into the U. S. 

Orders and regulations to be reviewed 
affect import restrictions on cottonseed, 
lint, linters, cottonseed oil, hulls, cake, 
meal, gin and mill waste, other parts of 
cotton plants and second-hand burlap. 

The hearing will explore the value of 
compression of the fiber as a means of 
destroying the pink bollworm. 


e REA In a Corner—Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration supporters in Wash- 
ington are hopping mad over what they 
regard as private power company-in- 
spired efforts to shackle REA coopera- 
tives for duration of the emergency. Ru- 
ral Congressmen are being deluged with 
letters and telegrams. 

The Defense Power Authority, under 
the Interior Department, is attempting 
to grab from REA the authority for al- 
location of copper, aluminum, steel and 
other critical materials used in construc- 
tion of lines and generators. The threat 
arises in part from the fact that DPA 
is now headed by two of the nation’s 
avowed foes of electric cooperatives. 

Clifford B. McManus, former top of- 
ficial of the Alabama Power Company, 
heads DPA. Alabama Power has fought 
REA in the courts for years. McManus 
now has power far greater than the 
courts. Serving as = right-hand man, 
but without title, is J. E. Moore, a big 
wheel in Electric Bond & Share. 

McManus and Moore have drawn an 
order which, if issued, would require 
each REA co-op to apply directly to 
DPA for permission to use any critical 
materials, even though the materials 
were on hand and needed to complete 
work under construction. REA says this 
would give DPA virtual power of life 
and death over the co-ops. 
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RATES: Nine cents per word, per insertion. In- PRESS ROOM MACHINERY FOR SALE—Hy- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- draulic Presses—Hydraulic Pump—Cake Former 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- —Cake Cutter—Accumulator—XX Hydraulic Pipe 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. also Bauer Bros. Attrition Mill. For further 
details write—Suffolk Oil Mill, Ine., Suffolk, Va. 
” i 2 FOR SALE—Complete hydraulic press room with 
Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 5 high cooker, lint room Butters machine, 18 Car- 
ver 141 saw-linters, flue system.--Address Box 
FOR SAL#&—Oil mill equipment including Ander- —;,' \’ Br bas are n and Oil Mill Press, P. O 
son expellers and French screw presses.—Pittock ste a ‘ iets 
and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. FOR SALE—Delinting equipment Ed gs pee 
FOR SALE Three-section cage French screw %C°d, Carver 106-141 saw linters _ &. aw 
presses with 40 h.p. flange mounted motor and ~~ Co. Oil Mill Machinery, P. O. Box 108, Fort 
: r orth, Texas 
tempering bin. Also No. 1 Anderson expellers, 
belt driven, atractively priced. Inquire—Box 493, FOR SALE~— All in excellent condition: 3 No. 1 
eare The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box Anderson Expellers, complete with one 18'x12” 
444 Dallas 1, Texas cut flight precooker. 3 expeller mounted cookers. 
One—W. 8. Tyler Co. Niagara Vi- Maes oil drag whe tgs 
brating Scre » 100, serial number 8198. Two . a sae “dO BM il Pr nal > Men dhe 
Richmond Manufacturing Co. Niagara Super Sif- Dallas 1 a Oe ne waee ” 
ters No. 4x10, serial numbers 21749 and 21750. 2 








as 








All equipment offered subject to prior sale.—Ad- 
dress: Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, 600 Roa- ° . 

noke Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. Gin Equipment for Sale 
FOR SALE Complete 10-press hydraulic 


cluding practically new Buckeye Former and hy- aes “ ? 
draulic pumps. Priced for quick sale, immediate FOR SALE-—Still have some very attractive buys 


. ; left in good well located gins, both in the Rio 
delivery... Producers Cooperative Oil Mill, Oklaho Conde’ Valles ak Wak Renee He wa wand 
ones last month and getting more inquiries every 
OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cooker week. If you have a good gin for sale, or wish 

Pumps Presses Cylinders Heads to buy a good gin it will be to your eaventags | to 
Columns rmers Accumulators Hydrau- contact me at your convenience.— " 
Cake Cutters and Strippers PHILLIPS, Phones—: 83-3914, P O. 30x 
Filter Pre ses, 32x32 No. 1288, Corpus Christi, T 
Motors beth Nes h.p FOR SALE-—Approximately 3,000 new 10” gin 
4 = and Pulleys itz (saws 2-3/16 bore.—Peerless Manufacturing Com- 
isintegrator > | motor 30 . 

Chandler il aloes Small S Crimping Rolls pany, Fort Valley, Georgia : 
Set 60” Crushing oe FOR SALE—One 5-80 saw Murray gin outfit with 
Ball Bearings on- glass front gins, good shape, Mitchell super units, 
nclosed Right after-cleaners and super-jems, Murray single con- 
ickets, Sprock veyor distributor, Murray steel-bound up-packing 

Carver | int Tailing Beater and press complete —Mitchell equipment two years old 

Grabbot Machines f wire One 4-80 saw Murray glass front gin outfit with 

es & Cook Machinery Co., Inc Mitchell super units, Murray double conveyor dis- 

Street, Dalla Texas. Telephone PRospect tributor, less transmission and press. One 3-80 

saw Murray gin outfit with Mitchell super units, 

cake Murray double conveyor distributor, less press and 

accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- fans. This outfit has run one season and has 

3 rating units, bar and disc sinned less than 600 bales.—W. L. Gladish, Law- 
box renceburg, Tennessee 





City, Oklahoma 


cookers, rolls, formers, 


, Carver linters, single ss 

presses, expellers, attrition Government type dryers delivered and erected in 

pheumatic seed unloader your gin plant. See advertisement on page 34, this 
oil mill, we have it. V. A. Lessor issue Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Ville Platte, 
Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas La. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Sales — Repairs 


To better serve the Southwest cotton industry we now pick up and deliver FREE any 
equipment for sale or repair. Don’t be shut down! Call us and we will deliver a loan 
motor to your plant free while we repair your equipment in our shop 

To further our aim to give fast and dependable service, we have estab- 
lished a motor repair shop at Harlingen, Texas. 

Take advantage of factory-trained men, large copper wire availability, expert machin- 
ists, accurate balancing and testing equipment. Our facilities are as close as your telephone, 
and no more expensive than if done in your city. 

*artial list of motors we have - immediate delivery: 

300 hp 2300 /600 rpm, slip ring 5 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 

250 hp. 3 /60/440/600 rpm, slip ring . hie 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

200 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, slip ring 100 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 

200 hp. 3 440/900 rpm, slip ring 100 hp. 3/60 /220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 

150 hp. 8 /60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 100 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, slip ring 

150 hp 60/440/900 rpm. slip ring 2 75 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

25 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm, slip ring ~ 75 hp. 3 /60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 

Fan and Press Pump motors and all other ratings in stock. 


CALL ON US — DAY OR NIGHT — ANYWHERE 


Complete starting eqnipment available for above motors. 
“ree rental while we repair your motors. 


W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone HUnter 2801 Phone 3905 
DALLAS TEXAS HARLINGEN 
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FOR SALE—Some of our special bargains: AIR 
BLAST GINS, direct connected type: Three 80-saw 
Murray steel, old style. Four 80-saw Lummus 
‘‘Automatic’’ ball bearing, with roll dump levers. 
Eight 80-saw Munger bal] bearing. Five 80-saw 
Gullett. Three 70-saw Murray el 6” mote con- 
veyor. Three 70-saw Murray steel 4” mote con- 
veyor. Four 70-saw Pratt, steel », Four 70- 
saw Munger, iron frame, good order, $100.00 each. 
BRUSH GINS: Four 80-saw Murray old style, steel, 
with ball bearing brushes, almost new and good 
and ribs. Five 80-saw Munger, iron frame, 
t B.D. Four 70-saw Pratt, wood frame, excellent 
condition, $100.00 each. PR j 
IT S: One Continental “T * heavy 
| bound press, with ram aa: casing, very good 
One good sound Continental old style press with 
fully steel bound t Pp doors hinged in steel, $500.00 
at location. One 72” square type Continental steel 
“up draft’ condenser with dust flues. Can be 
changed to down draft if wanted. One Continental 
vertical triplex hydraulic pump with one pulley 
for electric drive. Two rebuilt Beaumier 4-plunger 
belted hydraulic pumps. Several wood housing 
bucket and screw type seed elevators. One steel 
bucket elevator. 35”, 40” and 45” rebuilt fans. All 
sizes and types new Phelps fans in aco stock 
New and reconditioned hydraulic rams and cas- 
ings, convey . pulleys, belting and transmission 
equipment. New “Government type” Tower Dry- 
Butane heaters, ete 
may both profit.” 
13-A Hackberry St., 


FOR SALE—one 5 ae Mitchell steam radia- 
tor, one Lummus 50” all steel condenser. Both in 
first class noes thal Espy-Griffin Gin and Ware- 
house Company, Headland, Ala. 

FOR SALE--Two almost new installations of 6 
cylinder after cleaners for 10’ O. H. Conti- 
nental bur. machines. One above floor set of lint 
flues, complete with transitions, and supports for 
Continental gin stands. — Farmers Cooperative 
Gins, Munday, Texas, Phone 25 

FOR SALE—Modern 4-80 Continental gin plant 
big territory, Bailey County, Texas. New special 
Super Mitchells, modern managers home. Price 
$42,000, some terms.-.N. B. Embry, Littlefield, 
Texas, Rt. 2 

FOR SALE—A good Murray steel bound press 
including an all steel Murray packer ram and 
casing, stee] bottom and top sill, new hydraulic 
pump with 10 h.p. motor. Priced $1,000,00. Also 
a 14x15 Skinner counterflow steam engine in per- 
fect condition for $500.00. Write—Post Office Box 
1567, Muskogee, Okla., or telephone Jimmy Hall. 
8154, Muskogee, Okla. 


FOR SALE—We have for sale the following gin 
equipment: 4-Munger-Double Rib-Huller-Brush 
Gins #HG-103 RA-Direct Connections with 
claimer Breasts. 4-Double X-Huller-Cleaner-Feed- 
ers Model D. One Continental conveyor distribu- 
tor, practically new. One pair Howe seed scales. 
One #40 Continental fan, and 1 super blast fan. 
One practically new lint flue Model C-Continental 
gins. Plenty of shafts, line shaft, conveyors, and 
air lines. All of this equipment is in good condi- 
tion and will sell all or any part.—J. D. Davis 
Gin and Feed Mill. Leonard, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Five complete gins: Two with all 
steel buildings and modern machinerv. Three 
without buildings with reasonably modern ma- 
chinery. Priced very reasonable.-Call or write 
Jimmy Hall, manager, Cotton and Gin Denart- 
ment, Muskogee Cotton Oil Mill, Muskogee, Okla. 
Telephone 8118. or P.O. Box 1567 


FOR SALE -5-80 model “E”, LS. and B. Gins in 
excellent condition with roll-out roll boxes and lint 
flue. One 70” Hardwicke-Etter stub 1l-shelf tower 
drier, three way by-pass and steel supports. One 
10-section Lummus thermo cleaner. Two Mitchell 
burners. Two Continental hot air vacuumm boxes 
One 3-80 Continental oval steel side discharge 
condenser. Two Wichita steel 50” separators. One 
Cc sh gpettcs 50” steel separator. One 38” steel 
§ *y separator. 4-66” Super Mitchells with flat 
belt dri One Continental 50” 8-cylinder steel 
inclined cleaner. Two 5-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter 
type I steel cleaners with three way by-pass and 
hot air transition for drier if wanted. One long 
and one short all steel by-pass conveyors for 2-10’ 
Hardwicke-Etter bur machines and 50” cleaners 
1-80 saw Hardwicke-Etter huller feeders. 0 saw 
A.B. all steel Cen-Tennial gins, 1-80 saw Cen- Ten- 
nial all steel brush gin. One slightly 

Howe wagonscale with plank deck. One 2 

wagon scale with plank deck. Six new Fairbanks- 
Morse engine heads. New Climax butane or gas 
engines. Bagging and ties.—Bill Smith, Box 694 
Phones 9626 and 7847, Abilene, Texas 
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FOR SALE—Four steel bound Continental Para- 
gon Presses with channel iron side supports, and 
counter-balanced doors. One Cameron all steel 
tramper. One Murray tramper, and one Murray 
three-plunger pump. Two Beaumier four-plunger 
pumps. Four 66” standard Mitchells with flat belt 
drive. Five 66” convertible Mitchells with flat belt 
drive. Five 60” Hardwicke-Etter huller-feeders 
Five 80 saw Murray gins with glass fronts and 
lint flues. Four 80-saw Continental model “‘C”’ all 
steel brush gins with lint flue. 5-80 D.C. A.B 
Continental model ‘‘( gins, new saws, ribs, rib 
rails, and lint flue. One 6-cylinder air line all 
steel cleaner. Two center feed all steel 12° Murray 
bur machines. Two 10’ Hardwicke Etter wood bur 
machines. One 14’ Hardwicke-Etter wood bur ma- 
chine rebuilt 10 bales back with 3-cylinder all 
steel 14° after cleaner. Two 14° Hardwicke-Etter 
wood bur machines, Several gins at present 
tion as well as to be moved. Several Skinner steam 
engines and boilers, or what do you want to buy 
or to trade. Bill Smith, Abilene, Texas, Box 694, 
Phones 4-963 4-7847. 

FOR SALE Modern gin in good operating con- 
dition located in north Texas containing 5-0 
saw gins, H-E cleaning machinery and dryer, Le- 
Roi gas engine, good buildings, average ginning 
during past 4 years — 2500 bales. Owner 
retiring. 


Write Box “TA” o The Cotton Gin 
and Oi] Mill Press, Box 444, hating 1, Texas 
BUR EXTRACTING and cleaning machinery 
Four * Mitchell pressed steel, ball bearing 
“double decked” flat belt extractor. Four 66”, 
1932 model pressed bearing Mitchells 
Five 80-saw model » saw Mitchells. One 
58” cast F.E.C bearing Mitchell. Five 
80-saw Murray V- Blewetts. Three 60” Conti- 
nental steel ‘‘do Ye. “1 “D" extractors 
Two 60” Continental steel “ » X” model “D’ 
extractors. One 14 foot Hardwicke-Etter wood 
frame extractor with inlet and return convey 
excellent. One 14 foot Stacy steel three 
incline ball bearing after cleaner. One 
Hart steel three cylinder incline ball bearing after 
cleaner. Two Murray steel cleaners. Two 
five cylinder Hardwicke-Et incline clean- 
ers. Two 52” Murray steel type ‘') ’ Separators 
Two 50” Hardwicke-Etter wood separators. New 
‘Government type y»wer Dryers, gas and butane 
heaters, etc. Tell us your needs and what you have 
for sale or trade.--R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St. Tel. 2-#141, Waco, Texas. 

FOR SALE-Complete 5-70 saw Lummus outfit 
with 165 h.p. Bessemer natural gas engine, 40x70 
two story frame building. All $4,000.00. Will seil 
machinery separately. Co-ops put me put of busi- 
ness.--Gus Hartman, Rockwall, Texas. 
SALVAGING GIN—-Many good useful parts for 
sale, including one all steel frame fireproof gin 
building, four excellent Continental gin stands, 
a practically new burring machine, shafts and 
pullies, belts, saw filer, and platform trucks. 
George Minor, Tullahassee, Okla 

FOR SALE-- To be 
steel gin plants in 
Lummus gins. Super 
bur extractor. Most 


loca- 


moved. One of most modern all 
eastern Okla 

Mitchells and 

machinery ball bearing 
Roi engine. Large all steel gin buildings 
house 80x28x20. Howe scale 30— 30,000 Ibs 

Write Box “OK” c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, Box 444, Dallas Texas 


FOR SALE To be moved: 2-complete 4-80 saw 
Murray all steel gin outfits with up-packing all 
steel presses and steel condensers, less power; gin 
stands equipped with quick roll dumping device 
and glass panel fronts. One battery equipped with 
Mitchell 60” standard units, stub tower dryer and 
heat in Mitchells; other battery has Mitchell 60” 
super units with heat; both have Fairbanks seed 
scales. These outfits are in excellent condition and 
priced right for quick sale. Taylor Oi] and Pea- 
nut Mills, Division of Georgia Peanut Company 
Moultrie, Georgia 


PUBLIC SALE Hadden Gin property 
Georgia. 4-stand, 80 saw Continental 
trically driven. Complete with 
equipment. 250 to 300 ton capacity, 
structed seed house. Nice office building 
office equipment. One Fairbanks-Morse platform 
scale, Code 12302-N with one Type C-30-12047 cabi- 
net dial and printomatic unit. 5-ton capacity, 50 
ft. x 10ft. All in good condition. To be sold at 
courthouse, Louisville, Georgia, 11:00 a.m., Tues- 
day, March 6, 1951. Terms: cash. -Address all in- 
quiries to: W. Wright Abbot, Attorney, Louisville 
Georgia 


FOR SALE. 4-80 saw 


Avera 


Murray complete gin with 
6” mote conveyors, less power and building, suit- 
able for picked cotton at a bargain. One double 
battery Murray of 4-80 each with new fronts and 
double extraction with or without building or any 
part. Also to be moved one 5-80 Continental A.B 
gin complete with or without building, electric 
power, double extraction, with Hardwicke-Etter 
overhead extracting and cleaning equipment, Mit- 
chell huller feeders, tower type drier. Bill Smith, 
Box 694, Phones 9626 and 7847, Abilene, Texas 


FOR SALE-——Well equipped 5-80 Murray gin plant 
in most productive cotton section of Texas plains 
All facilities. Anticipated ginning ‘51 over 5000 
oan Bargain immediate sale only 
500. Write o The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas 
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plant, also incomplete 
land... Write for 
Texas 


FOR SALE—Complete gin 
plant . room home, 30 acres 
details. Lowake Gin Co., Lowake, 








Equipment Wanted 





ANTED TO BUY—Good used gin machinery of 
any kind.—Bill Smith, Abilene, Texas. 
WANTED. 70” Hardwicke-Etter separator and big 
reel Murray drier. Must be in first class condition 
and worth the money Floyd Weeks, Wills Point 
Texas 
WANTED— Late model 4 or 5-50 Lummus 
with steel building. Give location, complete ~ 
seription and price Jenkins Bros. Gin Co., Moul- 
trie, Ga 
WANTED- One L.E.F 
either 1943 or 1944 model 
Yorktown, Texas 
WANTED 
Murray air blast gin stand and one 6” 
veyor._James Buske, Shiner, Texas 


machine for 70 saw gin 
Eckhardt Gin C« 


5-70 conveyor distributor ; one 70-saw 


mote con- 








Personnel Ads 





Ginner capable handling new Murray- 
with good account- 
Give reference 

New Mexico 


WANTED 
Mitchell gin and office man 
ing experience. Year round job. 
and experience.—Box 548, Artesia, 
WANTED Experienced cotton gin operator 
help move gin to our location. Have permanent 
job for good man in cotton gin and oil mill 
Curtis Peanut Co., Ind., Pearsall, Texas 
MANAGER manager available to in 
dependent or cooperative oil mill. Fully experi- 
enced in all phases of oil mill administrative pre 
buying, selling, operations. Young, ag 
veteran with family. All — rau in 
confidence Write Box “BY' : 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
Dallas 1, Texas 


or assistant 


cedures 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE--50 h.p. natural gas and gasoline M- 
25 h.p. 3 cylinder Tips engine with 
pulley. 62° of 17”x7 ply drive belt. 4-50 
Cen-Tennial air blast gins—saws used one 
sar, A-1 condition. Ginned less than 16,000 bales 
in all._Boedeker Gin, Taylor, Texas 
SCALES FOR SALE--1-50 ton 50’ x 10° with type 
registering beam; 1-20 ton 34° x 10° with full 
capacity beam; 1-10 ton 18’ x 9’ with full capa- 
city beam. Howe ball bearing motor truck scales 
All new. Immediate delivery..Dillon Scale and 
Equipment Co., Inc., 3907 Elm Street Phone 
‘Ictor-2511, Dallas, Texas 


FOR SALF 
engine, fork 





Industrial lift tractor with air cooled 
lift, rubber tires. 1500 Ibs. capacity 
Reasonably priced Swift and Company Oil Mil 
P. O. Box 1735, Houston, Texas 
ALL STEEL BUILDINGS for cotton industry- 
warehouses, cottonseed houses and gin buildings. 
Marvin R. Mitchell Construction Co., 1220 Rock 
Island, Dallas, Texas. Phone RA-5615 


POWER. -One model RA4S, 6-cylinder LeRoi, 140 
h.p. power unit. One model RX1, 125 h.p., 4-cy!- 
inder LeRoi power unit. One 25-35 h.p. Waukesha 
power unit. Electric Motors: One 60 h.p., 2300 
volt slip-ring, with controls. One 20 h.p.. 

volt slip-ring with controls. One 50 h.p. G 

volt 1200 rpm squirrel cage, in Waco st 

and rebuilt motors in a large range of sizes avail- 
able for prompt shipment. Also one 80 h.p. model 
32 cold starting Fairbanks-Morse diesel, recondi- 
tioned, on testing block, Waco stock. One 100 h.p 
Fairbanks-Morse semi-diesel engine, on foundation 
with clutch and stub-shaft, $500.00—R. B. Strick 
land & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE 
natural gas 
starter. Good 
Oklahoma 
FOR SAI 

11 bales 
ton Gin 


Twin City, 6 cylinder, 8x9 model NE 
engine with nine belt V-Drive and 
condition Box 416, Grandfield, 


International Cotton Picker. Pic _— 
500.00 Yrite Box “T"', c/o The C 
and Oi] Mill Press, P. O Dallas 
Texas 


turn-key” cotton 
prepared 


ENGINES — We 
installations 
to install new or rebuilt 
territory, ranging from 225 
furnish cooling tower and 
line pipe, sheaves, belts— now 
delivery. Scheduled for delivery April, May 
June and July, new LeRoi power engines. We 
maintain a complete stock of LeRoi engine 
placement parts and have expert service m 

duty 24 hours Nortex Engine and Equ 
Company, LeRoi Engine Distributors, P 

355, Wichita Falls, Texas 

FOR SALE: 100 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse 

diesel engine. Good running condition 
er write City Manager, Arlington 
AR4-6261 


LEROI 


gin power 


deliver 


Our engineers 


for immediate 


Texas 


February 17, 1951 


FOR SALE- One 100 h.p. Westinghouse Electric, 
slip ring motor, with all starting equipment. Good 
»perating condition— $750.00. One 10 h.p. motor 
(GE) with starting switch. Good condition. F.O.B 
Bloomburg, Texas-~-$250.00.- J.C. Baker 
Bloc mburg 
FOR SALE Allis Chalmers 
14x30x36, with Whee 
One Heine 300 h.p. water-tube 
working pressure Write, wire or phone 
Cook Machinery Co., Ine., 151 Howell 
Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958 
FOR SALE—Two rebuilt & x 9 - i cy linder Twin 
City engines. One rebuilt 8 x 9 - cylinder Twin 
City Engine. parts and service on all sizes 
of Twin City engines..Fort Worth Machiner 
Company, 1123 East Berry, Fort Worth, Texas 


Texas 

tandem compound 

or condensing equip- 
boiler—175 


Street 


Sales 








Vorth Carolina Contest 


Winner Makes Two 
Bales Per Acre 


A Cumberland County 
produced more than two 
cotton per acre has been 
place in the North Carolina 
ton Contest for 1950. 

R. Bullard, Wade, and his tenant, 
C. W. Mathews, harvested 5,600 pounds 
of lint on five acres, averaging 1,120 
pounds to the acre. They used an eight- 
row tractor duster and applied 12 dust- 
ings of benzene hexachloride for boll 
weevil control. 

Runner-up in the 





farmer who 
bales of lint 
awarded first 
5-Acre Cot- 


contest was W. D. 
Goodnight, Concord, Cabarrus County. 
Goodnight and his tenant, Ed Moss, pro- 
duced 1,057 pounds of lint per acre, or 
5,285 pounds on five acres. They treated 
their crop with nine applications of ben- 
zene hexachloride. 

First prize in the competition was 
$800, and second prize was $400. Prizes 
of $300, $200 and $100 were awarded to 
the three top growers in each of three 
districts. All prize money was donated 
by the North Carolina Cottonseed Crush- 
ers Association. The contest, conducted 
by the State College Extension Service 
in cooperation with various agricultural 
agencies, was supervised by J. A. Shank- 
lin, extension cotton specialist 

First, second and third place district 
winners were: District 1—Ralph Sigmon, 
Catawba County; J. A. Miller, Davie 
County; J. T. Parker, Anson County. 
District II—G. E. Bullard and Paul Rob- 
erson, Cumberland County; Wilkinson 
Farm, Sam Jones, Scotland County; J. A 
McLamb, Cumberland County. District 
I1I—Curtis Lewis and Eugene Solomon, 
Halifax County; Bryant Bottoms, War- 
ren County; George and Richard Alston, 
Halifax County. 


P. 0. Davis Heads Southern 
Agricultural Workers 


P. O. Davis, director of the Alabama 
Extension Service, Auburn, was elected 
president of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers at the closing ses- 
sion of that organization’s annual meet- 
ing at Memphis Feb. 5-7. He succeeds 
Frank S. Chance, vice-director of the 
Tennessee Experiment Station, Knox- 
ville. 

C, N. Shephardson, dean, College of 
Agriculture, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station, was named vice-president 
and B. B. Jones of New Orleans, La., 
was reelected secretary. 


e A fertile soil ig one that is 


well drained and well supplied with or- 
ganic matter, nitrogen and minerals. 
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TIMELY TIPS 


On Livestock Feeding 


e Winter Isn’t Over — This is not a 
weather forecast—just a reminder to 
cattlemen that February is usually the 
hardest month for cattle. On most farms 
and ranches supplemental feeding is 
more important now than at any other 
time. 

Extension Service Animal 
Husbandman W. T. Cobb suggests that 
cattlemen have found it more economical 
to feed now than to try to feed starved 
cattle later. He says, “Reasonably good 
hay supplemented with one to two pounds 
of cottonseed meal or cake does a good 
job of carrying cattle through the win- 


Louisiana 


ter. It is hard to replac e a high protein 
feed for winter care. 


e More Profit From Hogs—The USDA 
says that it is more economical to send 
a ton of pork to market in 10 pigskins 
than in eight. It all means that you make 
more profit if you market hogs at about 
200 pounds instead of 250 pounds. After 
hogs reach 200 pounds, it takes more 
feed to make a pound of gain. 

You may get the extra pigs to feed by 
practicing better management and feed- 
ing of bred gilts and sows. When bred 
sows are fed balanced rations they far- 
row pigs which are healthy and have 
a better chance to live to market age. 

Another way to save feed costs and 
make more profit is to feed pigs a ration 
with enough good protein. Experiments 
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have shown that, when used to balance 
a ration for pigs, a pound of protein 
saves five to six pounds of grain. 

A good protein supplement for either 
bred sows or fattening pigs is: 40 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, 40 pounds of meat 
scraps and 20 pounds of alfalfa leaf 
meal. 


e Smaller Milk Check in February? 
There are fewer days in February for 
cows to produce milk but there are also 
fewer days to pay feed and labor bills, 
so it’s OK if milk checks are smaller be- 
cause of this. 

But if milk production goes down be- 
cause of frozen water troughs and un- 
balanced rations, profits are being lost. 
Cows must have plenty of water to pro- 
duce milk. A water trough heater has 
paid many times its cost on many dairy 
farms. 

Unbalanced rations are more likely to 
oceur this month than any other. The 
protein content of dry grass and com- 
mon roughages is extremely low. Drouth 
in the Southwest and cold weather in 
the Southeast have reduced pasture graz- 
ing. Now is the time to check rations te 
see if they contain enough protein. When 
non-legume roughage is the principal 
roughage fed milk cows, the grain ration 
should have 18 to 20 percent protein. It 
is easy and economical to increase the 
protein by adding cottonseed meal. 


e Lack of Phosphorus May Limit Cattle 
Gains—The phosphorus content of most 
dry forage is very low at this season. 
The Montana Experiment Station re- 
cently reported that even a slight phos- 
phorus deficiency may drastically reduce 
daily gains and greatly increase feed re- 
quirements. Gains of steer calves were 
trebled and the amount of feed needed to 
produce 100 pounds of gain was reduced 
1,370 pounds by adding a very small 
amount of phosphorus to the ration. 

Cottonseed meal is high in phosphorus 
content. When you feed cottonseed meal 
or cake, the phosphorus it contains may 
make the difference between profit and 
loss in cattle raising. 


e Dr. G. Bohstedt—noted Wisconsin feed 
authority, said, “Farm grains should be 
balanced with the necessary protein con- 
centrates in order to have them do an 
efficient job. Whatever carbohydrate ma- 
terial on being digested is not in some 
degree matched with protein, is wasted 
by the animal.’”—E j Service, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion. 


Extension Service Helps 


Millions of Families 


More than four and one-half million 
U.S. farm families received educational 
help from the Cooperative Extension 
Service in 1949 in improving their meth- 
ods of farming and homemaking and 
meeting a variety of other problems of 
rural life, according to M. L. Wilson, 
director of Extension Work, in his an- 
nual report to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

In addition to farm people, more than 
two million nonfarm families received 
educational help from the Extension 
Service that enabled them to do a better 
job in gardening, preserving food, cloth- 
ing the family, and other fields of family 
living, 
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Fats and Oils Situation: 


Output to Hit New 
Peak in 1950-51 


e Domestic Output to Reach New Peak 
in 1950-51—Production of fats and oils, 
including the oil equivalent of domestic 
oilseeds exported, in the year which be- 
gan Oct. 1, 1950 probably will be slightly 
greater than the record output of 12 
billion pounds a year earlier. Output of 
lard, tallow, and greases will increase 
moderately. 

Flaxseed production was down 11 per- 
cent last year, but with a large carry- 
over of old crop flaxseed, flaxseed crush- 
ings and output of linseed oil will be at 
least as large as in 1949-50, when 725 
million pounds were produced. 

Production of vegetable oils (including 
oil equivalent of exported domestic oil- 
seeds) may decline slightly. Crop condi- 
tions Dec. 1 indicated that the 1950 cot- 
ton crop is almost 40 percent smaller 
than a year earlier, slightly more than 
offsetting the effect on oil supplies of an 
increase of 24 percent in the soybean 
crop and a nine percent increase in the 
peanut crop. Output of butter is expected 
to decline in 1950-51. 

The 1950 fall pig crop numbered 41 
million, nine percent larger than a year 
earlier and the largest fall pig crop since 
1943. The 1950 spring and fall pig crops 
totaled 101 million, five percent more 
than a year earlier and also the most 
since 1943. As a result, production of 
lard and grease in the year which began 
Oct. 1, 1950 will total substantially more 
than a year earlier. 





e Prices of Fats and Oils Up in Decem- 
ber—Continued strong demand for tal- 
low, grease and lard brought increases 
of 15 to 20 percent in prices of these fats 
in early December, despite a high level 
of output. Prices of domestic edible veg- 
etable oils also advanced in early De- 
cember, with the price of soybean oil 
increasing the most. Prices of domestic 
fats and oils in the latter half of De- 
cember and the first week in January 
remained relatively unchanged. Later, 
prices of domestic oils and fats rose fur- 
ther. 

The price of tung oil increased sharply 
in the latter half of December, following 
the “freezing” by the U.S. government 
of Chinese dollar assets in the U.S. and 
the announcement by Communist China 
of an embargo on all exports to the U.S. 
Prices of other fast-drying oils also rose. 

The index number of wholesale prices 
of 26 major fats and oils (excluding but- 
ter) in mid-January was about 230 
(1935-39 equal 100) compared with 217 
in December, 199 in November, 185 in 
October and 144 in Jan. 1950. 


e CCC Purchases and Sales of Peanuts 
Drop—CCC purchases of 1950 crop pea- 
nuts through Dec. 31 totaled 299 million 
pounds (farmers’ stock basis) compared 
with 547 million pounds a year earlier. 
Purchases of farmers’ stock peanuts 
(mostly “excess oil peanuts”) were more 
than double a year earlier, when there 
was no program for “excess oil peanuts.” 
Purchases of shelled #2 peanuts through 
December were far below a year earlier. 
Last year there was no limit on sales of 
#2 shelled peanuts by mills to CCC. For 
the 1950 crop, however, CCC will pur 
chase from a mill only specified quanti- 
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ties of the various types of peanuts for 
every 1,000 pounds of #1 grade peanuts 
sold by the mill for edible purposes or 
seed. 


e Less Flaxseed Placed Under Support 
Programs—CCC reported that as of Nov. 
30 0.7 million bushels of 1950 crop flax- 
seed had been placed under support pro- 
grams. This is two percent of the esti- 


mated production. A year earlier, 7.9 
million bushels, 18 percent of the crop, 
had been placed under support programs. 
Prices received by farmers for 1950 crop 
flaxseed have been substantially higher 
than the support price of $2.57 per bush- 
el, farm basis. According to preliminary 
estimates, prices to farmers for flaxseed 
this season will average at least $3.20 
per bushel. 


Camera Flashbacks to Oklahoma Ginners’ 
Meeting, Oklahoma City, February 1-2 


B TOP PHOTO—Outgoing President Amos L. Kobs, Elk City (left), chats with the 
Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association’s new president, Arch Rollow, Wynnewood. 
Other officers for 1951 are E. A. Hohman, Lone Wolf, vice-president; and Horace 
Hayden, Oklahoma City, re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

B@ CENTER PHOTO—The 4-H boys shown here were introduced to the delegates at 
the annual banquet as having done outstanding work on cotton projects during the 
past year. Left to right: Ray Howard, Chickasha; Warren Nixon, Keota; Charles 
Patton, Keota; Virgil Novy, Anadarko; Robert Miller, Verden; Royce Lee Porter, 


Carter; Darrell Watts, Altus. 


@ BOTTOM PHOTO—Scene at the registration desk in the lobby of the Skirvin 
Tower Hotel. Six-below-zero weather cut down on the attendance, although several 
hundred delegates braved the cold, ice and snow to attend the meeting. 
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Size of Spray Nozzle in Relation 


To Cotton Insect Control 
By H. F. Miller and J. C. Gaines* 


Effective control of cotton insects has 
been obtained from several insecticides 
when applied as sprays. Information is 
needed regarding the amount of spray to 
apply per acre to give adequate control. 
The time and labor required to handle 
excessive amounts of water when using 
large nozzles make spraying expensive. 

Tests were conducted during 1950 to 
determine the effectiveness of toxaphene 
and toxaphene-DDT sprays for cotton in- 
sect control when applied with different 
quantities of water per acre. Four treat- 
ments were included: a check or un- 
treated plat; hollow cone nozzie deliver- 

*Respectively, assistant professor, Department 
of Agricultural Engineering, and professor, De 
partment of Entomology, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Reprinted from Progress Report 
1312 


ing 1.8 gallons of spray per acre; hol- 
low cone nozzle delivering 5.4 gallons of 
spray per acre; and hollow cone nozzle 
delivering 13.5 gallons of spray per acre. 
These rates were obtained with three 
nozzles per row when the sprayer was 
operated at 60 pounds pressure and at 
a tractor speed of four miles per hour. 
One nozzle per row was used on the first 
two applications, two nozzles on the third 
application and three nozzles on the 
seven later applications. The total quan- 
tity of water applied during the first 
three applications was in proportion to 
the number of nozzles per row. 
Toxaphene was used in the first five 
applications while toxaphene-DDT (2-1) 
mixture was used on the remaining five 
applications. Comparable dosages of 


Table 1. Boll weevil infestation, bollworm injury and yields following spraying with 
different size nuzzles 


Bollworm 
injury 


Soll weevil 
infestation 
Percent punc- Percent 
lreatment tured squares 
36.67 
19.29 
19.04 
19.67 


14.50 
2.15 
1.60 
1.90 


Check 
1.8 gal 
4 gal 


per acre 
per acre 
13.5 gal. per acre 
Min. dif. required 
for significance 


9.86 4.05 


injured bolls 


Yield, pounds of seed cotton 


Gain over 


check 


Per 
acre 


Per 
plat 


1640 
2198 
2952 


164.0 
8 


2218 


these insecticides were used on all treated 
plats regardless of the quantity of water 
applied per acre. 

The plats were arranged in randomized 
blocks. Each treatment was replicated 
four times. Each plat was 12 rows wide 
and of sufficient length to make one-tenth 
acre. The seasonal averages of boll wee- 
vil infestation, bollworm injury and 
yields following spraying are shown in 
Table 1. 

The three treatmenis delivering dif- 
ferent quantities of spray per acre con- 
taining either toxaphene or toxaphene- 
DDT mixture were equally effective for 
thrips, boll weevil and bollworm control. 
Effective control of cotton insects was 
obtained with cone nozzles delivering dif- 
ferent quantities of spray ranging from 
1.8 to 13.5 gallons per acre, so long as 
the proper amount of insecticide was 
used. The spraying operations using noz- 
zles delivering relatively small amounts 
of spray were the most economical be- 
cause of the time and iabor saved in not 
having to handle large quantities of 
water. 


Allis-Chalmers President, 
Walter Geist, Dies 


Walter Geist, 56, president of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., since 1942, died Jan. 29 following 
a heart attack two days earlier. 

Geist joined Allis-Chalmers as office 
boy at the age of 15. He was advanced 
to general sales manager in 1933 and 
became vice-president and general rep- 
resentative three years later. Survivors 
include his wife; a daughter; and a son, 
Kenneth Geist, who is director of pur- 
chases for Allis-Chalmers. 
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Camera Flashbacks to the Annual Convention of the Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association, Held at Bennettsville, S. C., January 30-31 


officers of the Carolinas Ginners’ 
F. McLaurin, Bennettsville, 
S. €¢ McGill, Bennettsville, executive 
secretary. Seated, 1. Frank M. Wannamaker, St. Mat- 
thews, S. C., vice-president; Myres W. Tilghman, Dunn, N.C., 


@ TOP LEFT: The 1951 
Association. Standing, l. to r.: J. 
president; Louis G. 


to r.: 


vice-president. 


BB TOP CENTER: Jay C. Stilley, Dallas, Texas, executive vice- 
president, Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, addressed the 
convention Jan. 31. 


B TOP RIGHT: L. to r.; J. F. McLaurin; Neville Bennett, Clio, 
S.C., farmer, who spoke Jan. 31; Bob Amis, Memphis, Tenn., 
National Cotton Council, also a Jan. 31 speaker. 

B@ CENTER LEFT: Perry E. Moore, president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, addressed the convention Jan. 30. 


B CENTER RIGHT: The men shown here are directors of the 
Association. Reading |. to r. they are: Clyde E. Upchurch, Jr., 
Raeford, N. C.; Ralph Elliott, Shelby, N. C.; J. W. Robbins, 
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Scotland Neck, N. C.; Frank M. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 
S. C.; W. E. Ashheraft, Monroe, N. C.; Forrest S. Crowder, 
Lattimore, N. C.; J. F. MeLaurin, Bennettsville, S. C.; E. N. 
Sitton, Pendleton, S. C.; Myres W. Tilghman, Dunn, N. C.; QO. 
L. Edwards, St. Charles, S. C.; G. T. McLees, Westminster, S. 
‘alley E. Smith, Rowesville, S. C. Directors not shown are 
Gramling, Gramling, S. C.; Carl T. Hicks, Walstonburg, 
and Wilfred R. Cato, Emporia, Va. 
B@ BOTTOM LEFT: These men participated in the insect con- 
trol panel discussion the second day. L. to r.: L. M. Sparks, 
South Carolina Extension Service, Clemson; V. K. Quattle- 
baum, Edisto Experiment Station, Blackville, S. C.; L. C. Fife, 
Pee Dee Experiment Station, Florence, S. C.; George D. Jones, 
North Carolina Extension Service, Raleigh; Geo. T. Ashford, 
Red Springs, N. C., moderator. Mr. Ashford is a past president 
of the Carolinas Ginners’ Association. 
@ BOTTOM RIGHT: Guests at the annual banquet verge on 


the hysterical while one of the country’s oustanding humorists 


“addresses” them. 
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Fractionation of Cottonseed Meats 
(Continued from Page 16) 


and the on-60, -80, or -100-mesh material 
was returned to the dissolver for further 
disintegration. The through-60, -80, or 
-100-mesh slurry at 12% solids was dis- 
charged to a second surge tank as raw 
material for the differential settling op- 
eration. 

The first two fractionation runs were 
conducted with solvent-damp mare from 
the continuous solvent extraction nilot 
plant, the third using undefatted flakes 
from whole meats, and the fourth unde- 
fatted flakes from fine meats as pro- 
duced in the cottonseed preparation 
equipment. Result of the first two pilot 
plant runs, using the solvent-damp mare, 
showed that solvent extraction and frac- 
tionation pilot plants can be mechani- 
cally integrated to operate as adjuncts to 
each other. 

Over 1,100 pounds of fine meals were 
produced from four pilot plant runs. 
Actual yields varied from 35 to 65%; 
potential yields as calculated on contin- 
ued operation for an extended period of 
time were approximately 75% in all 
cases. Although the free gossypol con- 
tent of meal produced from the first run 
was 0.21% after drying, in the succes- 
sive runs it was shown that meals can 
be produced with free gossypol content 
(6) as low as 0.066%. It was found that 
the meal with the lower free gossypol 
was obtained when use had been made 
of: (a) undefatted flakes of 0.020 inch 
in thickness; (b) an 8-inch impeller 
travelling at the rate of 4800 ft./min. 
peripheral speed in the dissolver-type 
disintegrator; (c) a 60-mesh screen in 
the mechanical wet shaker screen. 


FIG. 2. A. V. Graci, Jr., member of the 
Engineering and Development Division, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
is shown examining the fractionated fine 
meal as it is discharged from the con- 
tinuous dryers. | 


The mechanical operation of this pilot 
plant during the initial run was very 
satisfactory, however, minor alterations 
were made on the basis of laboratory 
analyses of samples obtained in each run 
after each of the four pilot plant runs 
to improve yield and quality. For exam- 
ple, screening efficiency was improved 
both by the addition of puddling hurdles 
and hollow cone sprays, and by the use 
of 60- or 80-mesh screens in lieu of the 


100-mesh screen used for the first run. 
Less gland breakage was obtained by 
slowing the disintegrator impeller from 
6,000 ft./min. peripheral speed to 4,800 
ft./min. without substantially affecting 
the yield. 

The four runs provided sufficient data 
to solve the problem of desolventizing 
(drying) of fine meal as produced from 
fractionation. The runs showed, for the 
first time, that minor mechanical and 
operational alterations of the continuous 
ribbon-type dryers in the solvent-extrac- 
tion pilot plant would give continuous 
desolventization of the fine meals. Meals 
were conveyed through the dryers with- 
out clogging and no difficulties were en- 
countered with fine meal dust entering 
the vapor system. 

Preparation Factors Affecting 
Fractionation 

Many of the factors which affect frac- 
tionation are interrelated and dependent 
on each other. Gland size, for example, 
is a seed characteristic which varies 
widely with geographical location and 
from season to season. Gland size not 
only determines the thickness to which 
seed can be flaked but also determines 
the severity of disintegration to which 
the flakes may be subjected without gland 
breakage, and the screen size which must 
be employed to assure their removal 
from the closed circuit disintegration- 
screening system. In the preparation of 
flakes for the solvent extraction-frac- 
tionation process it has been found that, 
when seeds with large glands (up to 250 
microns diameter) are flaked to 0.010 
inch, some of the glands are broken and 
some distorted and thus are rendered 
more susceptible to breakage during dis- 
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integration. It was shown that seed with 
these large glands should be flaked to 
not less than 0.020 inch. Also, a screen 
size of 60-mesh was required in place of 
the 80- or 100-mesh to allow these large 
glands to pass through the screen and 
to be removed from the closed circuit 
disintegration - screening system. This 
prevented their return to the disinte- 
grator where they might be broken. 

Indications are that the intensity of 
disintegration should be decreased with 
increase in gland size. In the last two 
pilot plant runs in which low free gossy- 
pol meal was obtained, disintegrator im- 
peller peripheral speed was reduced from 
6,000 to 4,800 ft./min., flakes were rolled 
to 0.020 inch, and a 60-mesh screen was 
used. 


Methods to Further 
Reduce Gossypol 


Application of heat and moisture as 
a method of reducing the free gossypol 
in fractionated cottonseed meal was in- 
vestigated in laboratory experiments. 
Free gossypol could be reduced as much 
as 50% by increasing moisture to 10-20% 
and drying at 180° F. under conditions 
which allowed free circulation of air over 
the material. These controlled conditions 
did not significantly lower the nitrogen 
solubility of the meal. The greatest re- 
duction of the free gossypol took place 
during the first 20 minutes of treatment. 

The controlled conditions were applied 
on a pilot-plant scale to the fine meals 
from fractionation runs. The _ solvent- 
damp fine meals with free gossypol con- 
tents ranging from 0.15 to 0.45% with 
average moisture contents of 9.5% were 
dried at 180° F. in the continuous ribbon- 
type conveyor dryers having a holdup 
time of 1 hour. Resulting desolventized 
meals had free gossypol contents ranging 
from 0.067 to 0.21% showing a reduc- 
tion of more than 60%. Again the nitro- 
gen solubility was not appreciably af- 
fected. 

is believed that the agitation fur- 
nished by the ribbon-type conveyors of 
the dryers uncovered more surface area 
and accelerated the reduction of gossypol. 
This belief is supported by the following 
laboratory experiments. The moisture of 
a sample of meal of free gossypol content 
of 0.053% was increased to 15%. Half 
of the wetted sample was subjected to 
heat in a closed vessel, and half in an 
open vessel over which the warm air was 
circulated. After 20 minutes of heating 
at 180° F. the half from the closed vessel 
showed a free gossypol reduction of 6% 
while the half from the open vessel 
showed a reduction of 38%. After 60 
minutes the free gossypol of the half 
from the closed vessel had been reduced 
17% while that from the open vessel had 
been reduced 55%. Neither of these sam- 
ples was agitated as was the material 
from the pilot-plant dryers, however, 
which is the reason that the improved 
reduction in the dryers (60%) at lower 
moisture was attained. 

Gossypol reduction by extraction with 
methyl-ethyl-ketone was also investi- 
gated. Laboratory tests showed that 80- 
93% of the free gossypol present in 
meals can be removed by successive 
washings with 10 parts methyl-ethyl- 
ketone. For example, the free gossypol 
content of three meal fractions from the 
fractionation process was reduced from 
0.028, 0.216, and 2.65% to 0.004, 06.042, 
and 0.175%, respectively. Batch extrac- 
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tion of undefatted cottonseed flakes with 
methyl-ethyl-ketone at 114° F. produced 
a meal with a free gossypol content of 
0.06%. In another case, batch extraction 
of hexane-defatted flakes with methyl- 
ethyl-ketone containing 4% moisture pro- 
duced a meal containing 0.02% free 
gossypol. 
Product Evaluation 

Various quantities of the meal essen- 
tially free of pigment glands and of the 
pigment glands essentially free of meal 
have been submitted to numerous organ- 
izations for the pursual of physiological, 
chemical, pharmacological, and nutri- 
tional investigations. 

Preliminary investigations of product 
quality at this Laboratory indicate that 
the purified meal from the fractionation 
process is unlike any cottonseed meal 
now offered for sale. It is light yellow 
to creamy white in color and it is pro- 
duced as a fine flour which is practically 
free of hulls and has a free gossypol 
content of about .06%. The nitrogen con- 
tent is about 10% corresponding to a 
protein content of about 62.5%. The 
thiamin content, 39 parts per million, is 
the highest of any cottonseed meals 
studied to date at this Laboratory. There 
is evidence (7) of less loss, due to proc- 
essing, of essential amino acid content 
in fractionated cottonseed meal, and a 
greater availability of these essential 
amino acids for nutritive purposes. The 
protein solubility of this meal in 0.5 N 
sodium chloride solution is over 80%. 

The availability of pigment glands has 
made possible investigations of the struc- 
ture, chemical properties of the pigments 
contained in the pigment glands, their 
toxocological, physiological, and phar- 
macological effects; and the determina- 
tion, on a preliminary basis, of possible 
fields of utilization of pigment glands 
and gossypol. 

The following investigations are now 
being carried on with products from the 
fractionation pilot plant: studies on es- 
sential amino acids present in the cotton- 
seed; studies on the toxic effect on rats 
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of pigment glands and gossypol; experi- DEFATTED OR UNDEFATTED FLAKES 
ments on chick growth; work on egg yolk OR SOLVENT-DAMP MARC 

discoloration; general pigment gland an- 
alyses; the production of gossypol; and 


the determination of physiological action CONTINUOUS heyy 





of water-soluble combination products, eS 


such as gossypol-sugars and proteins. 4 

In addition to these lines of work, con- 
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sypol, its related pigments, various gos- 
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The gossypol content of an annual 
crop of cottonseed is about 20,000 tons. DILUTION TANK 
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Batch pilot-plant fractionation has 
been superceded, with the improvement plant, but also in the preparation of subjected, and the screen size which must 
of the unit operations involved, by a flakes to be used in the fractionation be used in the screening operation. 
continuous process, the mechanical op- process. For example: gland size deter- The conversion from batch to contin- 
eration of which is satisfactory. mines thickness to which meats can be uous operation showed an increased yield 

Characteristics of the seed used proved flaked for minimum gland damage. Gland of fine meal. While the results so far 
to be of primary importance, not only in size also determines the intensity of dis- reported indicate that the free gossypol 
the operation of the fractionation pilot integration to which the flakes can be of the fine meal from the continuous op- 
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eration is slightly higher than that ob- 
tained from batch operation, it is be- 
lieved that further improvement of equip- 
ment and modification of operating con- 
ditions will achieve higher yields and 
lower free gossypol in fine meal than 
was obtained from the best batch opera- 
tion. 

Adaptation of a combination of solvent 
extraction-fractionation plants commer- 
cially offers high yield of good quality 
oil plus good yield (about 75%) of fine 
meal. Further work is required, however, 
to produce a higher quality fine meal 
with low free gossypol content. 

Drying of fine meal has been success- 
fully conducted on a continuous pilot- 
plant scale for the first time. This drying 
method can be immediately utilized by 
industry. It has been shown that the free 
gossypol of fine meals can be reduced 


over 60% during the drying operation if 
the moisture content of the feed to the 
dryers is approximately 10%, the drying 
temperature 180° F., and the holdup 
time in the dryers about 1 hour. 

Cottonseed meals essentially free of 
pigment glands and pigment glands es- 
sentially free of meal have been made 
available to numerous organizations for 
fundamental and practical research. 
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S & S Services Install New 
Test Chamber for Engines 


The South’s largest commercially own- 
ed test chamber for testing starting and 
operating characteristics of diesel and 
gasoline engines at temperatures as low 
as 80°F. has recently been installed in 
the Houston plant of Stewart & Steven- 
son Services, the nation’s largest dis- 
tributors of GM diesel engines. 

“Stewart & Stevenson Services has 
been one of the pioneers in the field of 
low temperature winterization of diesel 
and gas engines for operating and start- 
ing at temperatures below -65°F.,” Joe 
Manning, vice-president and general 
manager, said. 

One of the contributing factors in the 
installation of the new cold test chamber, 
it was said, is the increasing demand of 
government requirements for diesel and 
gas driven generator sets for starting 
and operating at these low temperatures. 
In order to meet these demands and those 
of commercial industry, Stewart & 
Stevenson Services were the first in the 
South to install a chamber capable of 
testing as low as -80°F. 

At the present time, Stewart & Seven- 
son Services are producing diesel gen- 
erator sets to operate under these ex- 
treme conditions. They are one of the 
four largest producers in the U.S. of 
diesel and gasoline engine generator sets 
ranging from 10 to 150 KW. 


Archer- Daniels - Midland 


Sells Portland Mill 

Sale of its Portland, Ore., flaxseed oil 
mill has been announced by Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
oil mill operator. 

In announcing the sale President T. L. 
Daniels explained that recent geographi- 
cal shifts in flaxseed production would 
make future operation of the Portland 
mill unprofitable. The plant was pur- 
chased by A-D-M from the American 
Linseed Co. in 1928 to crush flaxseed im- 
ported from India. Since Asia has had 
little flaxseed to export in recent years 
and local production in the Portland area 
has dwindled from more than 200,000 
bushels annually to only 30,000 bushels 
last season, there is little need for a 
crushing mill in the Pacific Northwest. 

David Fain of the California Bag & 
Metal Co., Portland, purchaser of the 
plant, has indicated it will be used in 
conjunction with operation of his com- 
pany, leaving that area without a flax- 
seed crushing mill for the first time in 
40 years. 
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Flaxseed Production 
Shows an Increase 


World flaxseed production for 1950 is 
estimated at 140.7 million bushels, ac- 
cording to the latest information avail- 
able to USDA’s Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. The 1949 estimate 
has been revised downward to 139.4 mil- 
lion bushels. 

e Canada and Mexico — Canada’s 1950 
flaxseed crop, estimated at 4.5 million 
bushels, is about eight percent less than 
the September forecast but is almost 
double the 1949 output. Mexico harvested 
1.4 million bushels compared with about 
two million bushels in 1949. According 
to trade reports, growers in Sonora, 
where about two-thirds of the crop is 
produced, have increased their plantings 
for harvest in April 1951. 

e United States — Flaxseed production 
in the U.S. in 1950 is now estimated at 
39.3 million bushels against 43.9 million 
a year earlier and the record crop of 
54.5 million in 1948. The 1950 crop was 
harvested from 3.9 million acres, 21 per- 
cent less than in 1949 but well above the 
prewar average of 1.5 million acres. 

e Europe—Flaxseed production in Eu 
rope was down 12 percent from 1949 due 
to drought in some countries and reduced 
plantings in others. Sweden’s 1950 crop 


was 1.5 million bushels against a record 
of more than two million bushels in 1949. 
The United Kingdom’s production of 
560,000 bushels was about 40 percent 
below the preceding year and the small- 
est since 1945. In these two countries 
flaxseed production is a relatively re- 
cent development. 
e Asia—Turkey’s 1950 flaxseed produc- 
tion of 1.4 million bushels was about 
equal to that of a year earlier but was 
considerably smaller than the record 
crop of 1.8 million bushels in 1948. In- 
dia’s 1950 flaxseed crop was 17 million 
bushels from 3.8 million acres. This was 
a production decrease of four percent 
and an acreage decrease of two percent 
from 1949. The reductions occurred chief- 
ly in Bihar as a result of unfavorable 
weather throughout the harvest season. 
e South America—Argentina’s 1950 
flaxseed production is estimated at ap- 
proximately 30 million bushels compared 
with around 25 million in 1949. The mod- 
erate increase is attributed to favorable 
weather during the growing season in 
the region west of Santa Fe City, where 
flaxseed production in the previous sev- 
eral years was reduced by drought. Flax- 
seed growing is shifting to the north 
compared with prewar. A relatively small 
area is now being planted in the Province 
of Buenos Aires, formerly one of the 
more important producing areas. 
Brazil’s 1950 flaxseed crop of 1.3 mil- 
lion bushels was almost double the pre- 
ceding year’s output. Based on a sizeable 
increase in acreage, Chile probably pro- 
duced about 250,000 bushels of flaxseed. 


Uruguay’s flaxseed output in 1950 is 
estimated at 3.7 million bushels compared 
with 2.9 million in 1949. 

e Africa — Africa’s flaxseed production 
dropped to 1.8 million bushels in 1950 
after reaching a record outturn of 4.7 
million in 1949. The sharp curtailment 
in Egypt’s crop was due to reduced acre- 
age because of heavy stocks of linseed 
oil. The decline in the French colonies 
came chiefly as a result of reductions in 
or removal of price support. Farmers 
were also discouraged because of heavy 
rust infection in 1949. 


Import Controls Relaxed 
On More Fats and Oils 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced last month the removal of 
several additional fats and oils from im- 
port control under Public Law 590. The 
action is in line with the department’s 
general policy of removing import con- 
trols as soon as practicable. 

Commodities removed from import 
control last month are: crude, refined, 
and denatured cottonseed oil, soybean oil, 
and sunflower seed oil; lard compounds 
and lard substitutes; combinations and 
mixtures of animal and vegetable oils; 
soybeans; and sunflower seed. 

The only commodities remaining under 
import control under Public Law 590 are 
butter and butter oil, peanuts, peanut 
oil, peanut butter, flaxseed, flaxseed 
screenings, linseed oil, rice and rice 
products. 
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Storage of Cottonseed 
(Continued from Page 17) 
mixture of two chemicals 
(propylene glycol dipropionate and 1,- 
3-dimethyl 6-bischloromethyl benzene) 
on heating, formation of free fatty acids, 
and other properties of stored cotton- 
seed. This material is being organized 
and will be presented for publication at 
an early date. 


particular 


Development of a Method for 
Heating Cottonseed 

To ascertain the effect of heat on cot- 
tonseed in laboratory experiments, it 
was necessary to develop a method for 
heating seed in approximately 1,700 gm. 
lots followed immediately by rapid cool- 
ing of the seed to room temperature. To 
provide uniform heating, thorough and 
constant mixing must be maintained 
throughout the heating interval, but mix- 
ing must occur without physical injury 
to the seed. In addition there should be 
only a minimum loss of sample during 
the heating and cooling operation. Fur- 
ther, in order to estimate the effect of 
heat alone, it must be possible to heat 
and cool the seed without a loss in mois- 
ture content. 

With some 
Perkins’ steam-jacketed 
above specifications. 

The maximum desired heating tem- 
perature was 160° F. and, after preheat- 
ing the machine to 200° F., 1,700 gms. 
of 20° moisture cottonseed were equili- 


Baker- 
met the 


modification, the 
mixer 


of trade names in this article is for 
identification and does not imply endorsement by 
the Department of Agriculture of this product 
ver similar products not mentioned 


The use 


in 2-4 minutes. After 30 
minutes of hese followed by a 3- 
minute cooling period, 4% moisture was 
lost from the seed. The moisture content 
could be maintained, however, by adding, 
as the seed was loaded into the mixer, 
a volume of water equivalent to the 
amount of moisture lost during heating 
and cooling. By checking moisture con- 
tents, the sample was determined to be 
uniform. Only 100 to 150 gms. of seed 
were lost during the entire process. 


brated to 160 


Effect of Heat on Naturally 
Moist Cottonseed Containing 
20% Moisture 

Cottonseed of 20% moisture and 2% 
free fatty acids content was obtained 
early in the 1950 harvest season from a 
central Louisiana mill. The seed was 
heated for 10-, 20-, and 30-minute inter- 
vals at temperatures of 100°, 120°, 140°, 
and 160° F., in such a manner that the 
moisture content was maintained during 
the heating and cooling. The sensitivity 
of the germinating capacity of a seed 
serves as a useful measure of the effect 
of any treatment on that seed. It was 
found that heating at temperatures of 
100° and 120° for the various time in- 
tervals did not cause any great change 
in the number of viable seeds. A tem- 
perature of 140° for 10 minutes, how- 
ever, produced a significant rise of 18% 
in viable seeds over that of unheated 
seed, and a 10% increase over that of 
seed heated to 120° for 30 minutes. Ex- 
posure of the seed to a temperature of 
160° for only 10 minutes destroyed vi- 
ability completely. The above results of 
the effect of heat on viability have been 
substantiated by heating a second lot of 


20% moisture seed to the same tempera- 
ture for the identical time intervals. 

To obtain data on the effect of heat 
alone on the development of free fatty 
acids in the oil, small subsamples of all 
the heated lots of seed were stored in 
sealed glass jars of 80° F. Periodic de- 
terminations of free fatty acids showed 
that application of heat without subse- 
quent reduction of moisture did not pre- 
vent formation of free fatty acids. Seed 
heated to 160° for each of three time in- 
tervals showed a rapid rise in the con- 
tent of free fatty acids earlier than in 
any other samples. These are the lots of 
seed in which viability had been de- 
stroyed. 

To understand the relative contribu- 
tion of the different variables, heat, re- 
duction in moisture, and type of storage, 
involved in these experiments, each must 
be isolated and measured alone. In the 
set of experiments reported above, the 
moisture content of the seed was not 
reduced during handling and the seed 
was stored under anaerobic conditions 
(in absence of free-air circulation). To 
determine the combined effects of heat 
plus a reduction in the moisture content 
of the seed, another set of parallel ex- 
periments has been initiated repeating 
every detail except that the moisture 
content was allowed to seek its own level 
after heating. 

Seed stored in sealed jars (anaerobic 
conditions) has access to only a limited 
quantity of oxygen which is used up as 
the seed respires during storage. Such 
conditions may be considered similar to 
those that exist in the center of a large 
pile of cottonseed. On the other hand, 
seed on the edges of the pile will have 
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easy access to oxygen. In addition, there 
will be varying degrees of availability of 
oxygen and, therefore, differences in the 
numbers of viable seeds between the 
fringes and the center of any seed pile. 
Therefore, a third set of experiments 
has been set up parallel in every respect 
to the second except that an ample sup- 
ply of oxygen is furnished the seed at 
all times (aerobic conditions). Sufficient 
data from the last two sets of experi- 
ments are not yet available for this 
report. 
Effect of Selected Fungicides 
On Spontaneous Heating 
Of Cottonseed 

It is possible that agents other than 
heat may be necessary to provide the 
required improvement in the storage 
quality of chemically treated cottonseed. 
A fungicide, such as the new improved 
Ceresan*°—5% ethyl mercury phosphate 
—which has been used in experiments at 
the Delta Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, Mississippi, may be applied 
to the seed to supplement chemical] treat- 
ment and to extend the storage interval 
during which the formation of free fatty 
acids is retarded. An effective fungicide 
must be relatively nontoxic to humans 
and animals, but effective at low concen- 
trations in inhibiting microbial growth. 
In addition, a fungicide cannot be used 
on the seed if it stimulates spontaneous 
heating or the formation of free fatty 
acids, destroys viability, or increases the 
red color of the oil processed from the 
seed. 

Selected fungicides are being tested by 
previously developed methods to deter- 
mine their effect on the spontaneous 
heating of cottonseed during storage. 
The results of these investigations so far 
show, that at a concentration of 0.1%, 
equivalent to 2 lbs. per ton of seed, the 
nine fungicides tested fall into two 
groups: (1) those that do not stimulate 
or inhibit heating and (2) those that 
inhibit heating. In the first group are 
calcium propionate and salicylic acid. 
The remaining fungicides, benzoic acid, 
Ceresan (7.7% ethyl mercury-p- 
toluene sulfonanilide, tested because of 
its known fungicidal activity on cotton- 
seed even though it is toxic), biphenyl, 
Spergon® (96% tetrachloro-p-benzoqui- 
none), Phygon* (98% 3-dichloro-1, 4- 
naphthoquinone), 1,3,5-trimethyl-4-nitro- 
so-5-phenylpyrazole and 8-hydroxyquin- 
oline, fall in the second group. Seed 
treated with calcium propionate and 
salicylic and benzoic acids were moldy. 
These lots of seed were either heating 
or beginning to heat. All other lots in 
which heating was inhibited were only 
slightly moldy, except those treated with 
biphenyl and 8-hydroxyquinoline, on 
which there was no visible mold. 


Future Work 

A continuation of the 
of the effect of heat on 
include experiments parallel to 
reported here using 16% and 12% 
urally moist cottonseed. In each 
heat without a reduction in moisture as 
well as heat plus a reduction in moisture 
content will be investigated. The seed 
will be stored under both aerobie and 
anaerobic conditions. Eventually the lim- 
itations encountered in the application 
of heat to naturally moist cottonseed of 
various moisture contests will become 
more clearly defined. It should be possi- 
ble, then, to select a beneficial heat treat- 
ment to complement chemical treatment. 
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FIG. 2. Miss Edith A. Jensen, Fellow of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, is shown unloading the mixer 
after a heating run. The specially built 
aluminum adapter was made in the 
mechanical shops lof the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. Its use has 
materially lowered the loss of seed dur- 
ing handling. 


During the coming year, it is expected 
that a laboratory method for obtaining 
small samples of oil comparable in com- 
position to oil produced in commercial 
mills will have been developed by the 
Analytical Division of this Laboratory. 
Its application should demonstrate clear- 
ly the effect of heat on the red color of 
the oil produced from naturally moist 
cottonseed. 


Future investigations with fungicides 


determination of their ef- 
fect on: (1) the development of free 
fatty acids in the seed; (2) viability; 
and (3) the development of red color in 
the oil. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that several fungicides are now under 
investigation in cooperative viability ex- 
periments with the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry at Beltsville, Maryland, and the 
Delta Branch periment Station at 
Stoneville, Mississippi. The data from 
these experiments will be made available 
to the Fellow. 

When suitable fungicides and beneficial 
treatments have been found they 
be combined with each other and 

eventually with chemical treatment in 
laboratory tests to compare their effec- 
tiveness to that of the standard chemical 
mixture in preventing the formation of 
free fatty acids in cottonseed during 
storage. 
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and propane. 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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S. Cotton Quality 


ner for Ginnings 
Through Jan. 15 


Upland cotton ginned in the U.S. 
through Jan. 15 this season averaged 
higher in grade and longer in staple than 
a year earlier, according to USDA re- 
ports. Strict Middling and higher grades 
comprised a larger proportion of total 
ginnings than a year ago. There was also 
relatively more Middling while the pro- 
portions of Strict Low Middling and 
lower white grades were considerably 
smaller. 

Spotted and Tinged cotton comprised 
higher proportions of the total than a 
year earlier but there was a sharp de- 
crease in the proportion of Gray cotton. 

Nearly half of this year’s crop has 
stapled 1-1/16 inches and longer. This 
season’s ginnings of the lengths one inch 
and shorter were proportionately smaller 
than for any other crop on record. The 
9,678,000 bales of cotton ginned through 
Jan. 15 this season were 38 percent 
smaller than a year earlier and equiva- 
lent to 99 percent of the indicated 1950 
crop. Cotton ginned to the same date a 
year ago was equivalent to 98 percent 
of the 1949 crop. 





e Grade Index Is Higher—The grade in- 
dex of cotton ginned through Jan. 15 
was 95.1 (Middling White equals 100) 
compared with 94.5 for the corresponding 
period last season. Index for cotton gin- 
ned during the Dec. 1-Jan. 15 period this 
season was 84.4 against 88.4 a year ear- 
lier. 

The higher average grade of this year’s 

crop is attributed largely to favcrable 
weather for the maturity and harvesting 
of cotton over most of the Belt during 
October and November. Also the recent 
trend for many ginners throughout much 
of the Belt to improve ginning facilities 
by the installation of modern condition- 
ing and cleaning equipment has made im- 
proved ginning services available to a 
large proportion of cotton farmers. The 
grade index of this season’s supply, i.e. 
carry-over Aug. 1 plus ginnings to mid- 
January, was 95.5 against 94.8 a year 
earlier. 
e Longer Staple Length—The average 
staple length of upland cotton ginned to 
mid-January this season was 32.7 thirty- 
seconds inches. This compares with 32.1 
for the corresponding period last season. 
Cotton ginned during the Dec. 1-Jan. 15 
period this season averaged 30.9 thirty- 
seconds against 30.2 a year earlier. 

Increase in the average length is to a 
considerable degree the result of (1) 
ample rainfall in the eastern and cen- 
tral areas of the Belt during the growing 
season and (2) the higher proportion of 
the total crop produced in the Far West 
where the staple average was over 1-1/16 
inches. The average staple length of the 
supply (carry-over plus ginnings to mid- 
January) was 32.8 thirty-seconds inches 
compared with 32.4 a year earlier. 


e Total Ginnings—Cotton ginned through 
Jan. 15 totaled 9,678,247 bales compared 
with 15,635,667 bales to the correspond- 
ing date a year earlier and 14,140,444 
two years ago, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. American-Egyptian cot- 
ton ginned to mid-January totaled 52,423 
bales against 3,648 a year earlier. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


e February 19-20—National Agricultural 
Aviation Conference, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlye Rose, Roseland, 
Ark., program chairman. 


e February 20-21-22—National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts annual 
convention. Oklahoma City, Okla. Tarle- 
ton A. Jenkins, Mezzanine Floor, Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla., pub- 
licity committee chairman. 


e March 4-5—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Warren B. 
Hodge, Unadilla, Ga., president. 


e@ March 15-16 — National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Horace 
Hayden, 1004 Perrine Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., executive vice-president. 


e April 2-3-4—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Fair 
Park, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 N. Sec- 
ond Ave. Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery and Sup- 
ply Association, P. O. Box 444 (3116 
Commerce St.), Dallas 1, Texas. 


e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association annual convention. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary. 


e May 1-3—American Oil Chemists’ So- 
ciety spring meeting. Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. H. L. Roschen, Swift 
& Co., Chicago, Ill, secretary. 


e May 14-15-16—Fifty-fifth annual con- 
vention, National Cottonseed Products 
Association. Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, 
Palm Beach, Fla. S. M. Harmon, Sterick 
Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


e May 30-31-June 1—National Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association annual 
meeting. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 
Texas. H. E. Wilson, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 3-4-5-—Joint convention North 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion and South Carolina Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association. The Cavalier, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 612 
Lawyers Bldg., Raleigh, secretary of 
North Carolina association; Mrs. Durrett 
L. Williams, 609 Palmetto Bldg., Colum- 
bia, secretary of South Carolina associa- 
tion. 


e June 4-5—Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. J. W. Karsten, 
Jr., Kennett, Mo., executive vice-presi- 
dent-secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. 
Horace Hayden, 1004 Perrine Bldg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., secretary. 


e June 10-11-12 — Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. Jack 
Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas, secretary. 


Crushers Association annual convention. 
Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. J. A. 
Rogers, P. O. Box 3581, West Jackson 
Sta., Jackson, Miss., secretary. 


e June 18-19 — Joint convention Ala- 
bama-Florida Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation and Georgia Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association. San Carlos Hotel, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. T. R. Cain, Professional Cen- 


ter Bldg., Montgomery 4, Ala., secretary 
of Alabama-Florida association; J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bidg., Atlanta 
3, secretary of Georgia association. 


e June 20-21-22 — Tri-States Cotton- 
seed Oil Mill Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion annual convention. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, 
Memphis 5, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 











Wesson Oil 


America’s Favorite 
Salad Oil 


Fine Foods 


Known from Coast to Coast 


+ - - - 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 


New York - New Orleans - Savannah - San Francisco - Houston - Chicago 


Snowdrift 


Emulsorized for New 
Quick-Method Cakes 


SALES COMPANY 
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Save hours in loadin 


P. 0. Box 1152 - - 


CUT SEED LOADING TIME 
® With Porta-loader, One Truck does work of Two! 

time and labor with Boardman’s 

Porta-loader (portable loader). It’s made of strong 


aluminum alloy, with exclusive patented no-slip con- 
veyor belt! Send for free Porta-loader folder now. 


THE BOARDMAN CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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e June 14-15 — Mississippi Cott 
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Modern Ginning Methods 


(Continued from Page 13) 
sized by the fact that for gins with com- 
parable overhead cleaning, drying, and 
extracting set-ups, the grades obtained 
by plants not having lint cleaners were 
slightly higher than grades obtained at 
lint-cleaner gins on comparable seed cot- 
ton when lint samples were taken before 
the lint cleaning. 
In terms of 
average seasonal increase in value of 
$3.91 per bale was obtained on lint- 
cleaner - equipped gins on hand - picked 
cotton through the use of their lint clean- 
ers, after taking quality improvements 
into consideration and after adjusting 
for the loss in weight incurred by the 
use of this machinery. During the early 
part of the season, however, when the 
grades normally obtained were Middling 
or better, the loss in weight resulting 
from the use of these cleaners and the 
narrow premiums for the higher grade 
ranges caused value benefits of less than 
$1 per bale. Grade improvements on 
machine-picked cotton with these gins 
amounted to one-third grade in the Low 
Middling range as a result of lint clean- 
ing and gave an increased value of $3.31 
per bale, after considering quality bene 
fits and weight losses. For cotton ginned 


bale value benefits, an 


on plants not equipped with lint cleaners 


MOTOR 
WINDING 
RE PAIRING 
BUILDING 





DAYTON V-Belts and Drives 
Spare Motors for Gins and Oil Mills 


Member 


DIAL 6898 
(Night: 6759) 


New and Used Motors 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 Texas St. Lubbock, Texas 











New Electronic Tester 


THE MOISTURE TESTING range, flexibility and convenience features of the new 
Steinlite Electronic Tester were outlined for Seedburo Equipment Company’s sales 


staff by E. 


A. Moore (pointing to display), vice-president and general manager 


of the Fred Stein Laboratories, Atchison, Kan., manufacturer of this instrument for 
Seedburo’s exclusive distribution. I. B. Phillips (seated at right rear), Seedburo presi- 
dent, conducted the sales meeting. Standing beside the poster (center, rear) is A. O. 


Seehafer, 


vice-president and research director. Standing beside Seehafer is R. D. 


Harfst, vice-president in charge of Steinlite sales. 





as compared with cotton ginned on the 
other plants and subjected to lint clean- 
ing, the seasonal bale value advantage 
of the latter amounted to $2.50 on hand- 
picked and $3.31 on machine-picked cot- 
ton. As in the case of comparisons of 
cotton ginned with and without lint 
cleaning, on the lint-cleaner-equipped 
gins as a group, bale benefits ranging 
from almost $4 to $6 were confined large- 
ly to later picked cotton. After making 
adjustments for added ginning charges 
made by gins equipped with lint cleaners, 
the net bale value benefits to producers 
amounted to approximately $1.25 and 
$2.00 for hand- and machine-picked cot- 
ton, respectively. 

In addition to the 
economic studies of lint cleaning here 
reported as being completed, similar 
studies have been made of cotton-drying 
practices. The technical information has 
been summarized but the economic data 
are still in the process of analysis. The 
results of the 2 years of work on the 
effects of drying at temperatures of 
130° F., to 350° F., on spinning value 
are now available. 


technological and 
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During the 1949 season, single-stage 
dryings were made on green and damp 
hand-picked and machine-picked cottons 
with drying air temperatures of 180° F., 
220° F., 260° F., and 350° F. Also, dry- 
ings were made with three driers at 
moderate, high, and very high drying 
air temperatures, the first drier being 
operated with temperatures ranging from 
180° F., to 280° F., the second from 
160° F., to 260° F., and the third from 
140° F., to 200° F. 

On the hand-picked cottons, grade 
benefits of one-third grade resulted at 
the higher temperatures. There was a 
tendency for length and, to some extent, 
for fiber length uniformity and tensile 
strength to become increasingly lower 
as more intense seed cotton drying was 
employed. It is doubtful that value bene- 
fits from the grade improvements would 
offset value losses associated with weight 
reductions and fiber quality penalties. 
Associated with the increasing losses in 
moisture content and fiber length attrib- 
utable to more intense seed cotton drying, 
there appeared to be proportionate ad- 
verse effects on yarn strength. In many 
instances, yarn appearance grade showed 
deficiencies for the over-dried cotton. 

Although the tests on hand-picked cot- 
ton showed that intense drying of clean 
cotton produced doubtful over-all bene- 
fits, grade benefits on machine-picked 
cotton were very pronounced as a result 
of following this practice to increase 
trash removal by the cleaners. In general, 
the greater the moisture removal from 
machine-picked cotton as a result of in- 
creased drying, the higher was the grade 
of resulting ginned lint, this increase in 
grade ranging from Low Middling Plus 
for the least drying in one drier to Strict 
Low Middling for the most drying in 
three driers. Fiber laboratory tests 
showed slight but consistent reductions 
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in fiber length and strength when three 
driers were used and the lint moisture 
content was reduced to nearly 4 percent 
as compared with 6.3 percent for single- 
stage drying at moderate drying air 
temperatures. The spinning test results 
confirmed the fiber test data to the extent 
of showing that while drying was a fac- 
tor in reducing manufacturing waste, 
excessive drying showed a tendency to- 
ward lowering yarn strength and appear- 
ance grade. 

The 1950 test results confirm those 
obtained on the 1949 crop, thus definitely 
indicating possibilitie s for material losses 
in yarn strength when reaching drying 
air temperatures as high as 250° F. Dur- 
ing both years there was no evidence of 
increased neppiness of the lint as a re- 
sult of high drying air temperatures, but 
yarn appearance grades showed a ten- 
dency toward losses at the very high 
temperatures. 


Acknowledgement is made to the staff of the 
cooperating bureau, the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, at Stoneville, 
Miss., for contributions in performing the drying 
tests here discussed and performed at the U.S 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory. The Laboratory is 
operated jointly by the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering of the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, and the Cotton 
Branch of the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration 


Key Materials Needed to 


Insure Fertilizer Supply 

If the farmers of America are to be 
successful in attaining the increased food, 
feed and fiber goals set by the govern- 
ment, greater consideration must be 
given to the needs of the fertilizer in- 
dustry for critical material, Russell Cole- 
man, president, the National Fertilizer 
Association, which represents more than 
400 members of the industry, has warned. 

“Removal of acreage allotments can 
mean little to crop production,” declared 
Dr. Coleman, “unless the fertilizer in- 
dustry, so closely allied with agriculture, 
is accorded treatment with regard to 
supplies of sulfuric acid similar to that 
given other key industries such as steel, 
rubber and petroleum. 

“Our industry’s capacity is approxi- 
mately three times that which existed in 
1940, just prior to World War II. Even 
though fertilizer demand this year may 
be 20 percent greater than last year, we 
can come close to producing all of the 
nitrogen and potash required. But such 
increased production will not be com- 
pletely effective unless supplies of sul- 
furic acid are made available for the 
manufacture of superphosphate, which 
in turn is a key component of most fer- 
tilizers. 

“Only if our leaders recognize the vital 
role of agriculture in America’s defense 
and allot to it its proportionate share of 
critical materials can our farmers effi- 
ciently do the job assigned to them.” 


Cold Is Welcomed by 
U. S. Tung Growers 


The present outlook is for the heaviest 
crop of tung nuts in history, according 
to J. M. Sinclair, Poplarville, Miss., Pearl 
River county agent. Pearl River County 
is in the heart of the U.S. tung belt. 

“Tung orchard owners are finding this 
winter ideal so far with sufficient cold 
to hold the trees dormant,” Sinclair de- 
clared. 
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HAYES-SAMMONS COMPANY 


MISSION, TEXAS 








MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling = Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
For 


e COTTON SEED 
e SOY BEANS 
e PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 











Next Year, Plant 


NORTHERN STAR or WACONA COTTON 


% Drought Resistant, Storm Proof 
% Adaptable to Mechanical Harvesting 
% Heavy Lint Yields; Early Maturity 
% Commands Extra Premiums 





WACONA NORTHERN STAR 
SEED FARMS SEED FARMS 


Waco, Texas O’Brien, Texas 
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HINGKLEy 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 

Dallas 1, Texas Young and inexperienced father (look- 

A Hinckley Drier-Cleaner makes a smooth, ing at the triplets the nurse had just 

a, sample. It blows the fine pin trash brought out): “We'll take the one in the 
t. It increases t : ” 
lites elas 72-D Hinckley Drier-Cleaner middle. 


ee e @ 
He: Honey, can I bother you for a 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY | ¥ 2: oo. s wouane want « 


4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas Lian that didn’t bother me. 
eee 
Boss: I can’t imagine what I'd do 
without you. 
Secretary: Well, I’ve been here a year, 
and you haven’t found out what you 


THE could do with me! 
ie) Y 














% | eo ee 
Two little Negro boys were loitering 
on a corner when one said to the other: 


“How old is you?” 
“Ah’s five,’ was the reply. “How old 
bcc acer 
STAC is you 


“Ah don’t know.” 
AUCU STA Z GA. “You don’t know how old you is?” 
“Nope.” 
“Does women botha’ you?” 
3 “Nope!” 
Ginners Know the Protection of the famous River- “You’se fo’.” 
side brand of bagging which is Durable—Ec ical 
and Uniform—full 2 Ibs. to the yard. ow Syme ctiries tame ‘enh Me 
¢ new groom: Jack, darling, are you sure 
Prompt Service from convenient warehouse stocks. we haven't been married before? This 
Write us or our nearest agent. house looks familiar. 
Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas ee : 
Bolton Bagging Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; A colored preacher was hearing con- 
Sam A; Gears, Uiatie Dick. Ask fession. In the middle of it, he stopped 
re —e gag = . the young sinner, saying, . 
Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. you ain’t confessin’—you’s braggin’. 
ee e 
After reviving the patient the doctor 
asked, “How did you happen to take that 
poison? Didn’t you see the word ‘poison’ 
on the label?” 
“Yeah, I saw it, but I didn’t believe 
ag 
“Why not?” 
“Because right under the word ‘poison’ 
was another word in bigger letters that 
said ‘lye’.” 








IT’S A PROUD MAN WHO SELLS 


Girl: I wish you’d vaccinate me so 
; the blemish will not show. 
' Doc: My fee is ten bucks in advance. 


© WATSON BIG BOLL STeutescuieune Sea vg Pat Shy te pment in 


Doc: I often weaken in such cases and 


° NEW ROWDEN COTTON : ae a" f : don’t charge at on . 
e STONEVILLE 62 COTTON y, . 4 oo = What do you think of a man who con- 


stantly deceives his wife? 


THESE VARIETIES oe asia | Ox “I think wes senies.” 
MAY BE HAD iW DELINTED A N ‘ = : ss Pee if you’d help a girl 
od eo c Vi ion Y > ih. what sort of trouble do you 


Sc YT ae cy want to get into?” 
WATSON'S : fs Yo igh ) oes 
 AYBRID SEED CORN pal Ap GGL) HAG a Kentucky colonel in’ court, Unable to 


1a Nulpy shake his testimony, he tried sarcasm. 
¥ RIO ] “They call you colonel,” he sneered. 
"FERRIS WATSON SEED C0. § i “In — a are oe a ag 
\ | ie Tras ’. “Well,” drawled the colonel, “it’s like 
eee eer & ¥ this—the ‘Colonel’ in front of my name 
GARLAND (DALLAS COUNTY), TEXAS LI nets is like the ‘Honorable’ in front of yours. 
x : . It doesn’t mean a thing.” 
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A Separator Made to Perform Under All Conditions 


Why have this trouble spot in your plant again this season 


Now 3 years of field proven operation over pressure drying 
systems and on all kinds of cotton. Owners report increased suc- 
tion and perfect operating performance. 


Made 50” and 72” wide. Can easily be installed in any gin 
plant. 


ULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA ° DALLAS, TEXAS . MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 









































HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Field Tested 


For Greater Capacity 
Smoother Sample 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 














This NEW 90-SAW GIN incorporates the use of a 
Grid or Stripper Bar located just above Nozzle, with 
a revolving rubber flight Roller to keep Grid Bar 
and top of Nozzle clean of trash accumulation, and 
a second rubber flight Roller located to the rear of 
first Roller mentioned, with edges of the two Rollers 
forming live or self-cleaning surfaces. 

This combination of Grid Bar and Mote Suction 
device REMOVES and KEEPS OUT of LINT 
STREAM a MUCH GREATER volume of motes 
and trash which definitely improves the sample. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA 























